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BUSINESS and FINANCE | 





A Dull Thud 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


ITHIN the week every ‘‘listener-in” 

throughout the land was put on notice 

of the day, hour and minute when the 
Head of the greatest Financial House (perhaps in 
all the world) would break the precendent of the 
generations he represented and talk to the multi- 
tude, giving them straight across advice as to 
what to do (and without 
charge). 

The hour and the min- 
ute arrived. The voice of 
the oracle of finesse in 
Finance was heard saying, 
in substance: “What 
ought to be done in this 
crisis, and what you ought 
to do, is to go around the 
block, find out who is in 





yourselves, and among 
yourselves, a purse or a 
provision of some _ sort 
which will just cover that need. When you do 
that, your block is taken care of; and wher that 
is done in every inhabited block throughout the 
country, our pressing needs will be taken care of 
and we will be on the way.” 

Picture, if you can, the vision such advice would 
open up to the man living within the block, or 
immediate district, occupied by people, nearly all 
of whom are in dire financial distress. Then in 
contrast, picture the vision that would open up to 
the man of wealth surrounded on every side by 
wealth and where the percentage of distressed 
humans will be so small as not to even scratch or 
mar the picture. 

Believe it or not, it will take miraculous intel- 
lectual power to reduce the advice of the great 
House of Morgan to even the semblance of the 
practical and the equitable. In the way of wisdom 
such advice falls with a dull thud. And to think 
it fell from so great a height! 

Seriously and pathetically, it was a cruel blow 
striking the very heart of our pride of resourceful- 
ness and business sagacity. Better, and better a 
hundred times, go to our good Samaritan, the Sal- 
vation Army, and ask them to show us a way 
out. They would make a survey of the block and 
find out the needs, and then go wherever help 
was available to supply these needs. A _ time- 
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need and make up between... 


tested plan within the great field of charity which 
is practical, and in a measure, equitable. 

On the other hand, much has been said about 
the dole and the humiliation of American citizen- 
ship put in the place of holding out hands for a 
dole from the Government. Agreed! It would 
mangle our pride. But on the other hand, it 
would be much less painful and embarrassing than 
to be put where we would take this dole from the 
hands of those who could ill afford to give. 

Anyhow, this disappointing advice from our 
mighty in finance, makes us think, and think hard. 
“What has happened to bring the richest country 
in the world, and of highest average per capita 
wealth, to this extremity? What of our much 
touted business ability, our far heralded economic 
foresight, our advantage in producing power, our 
matchless resources, our gold standard, our vaunted 
freedom of action, our numberless things that our 
‘pride lays claim to! And yet this almost total 
collapse in face of an emergency. A national, yes, 


Ta world tragedy lying in the front yard of our 


oo 


United States citizenship and on the doorstep of 
our nineteenth century civilization. 

This dull thud in the way of the fall of wisdom 
from the wisest is just a reminder, just another 
witness to the pitiful poverty displayed in our 
business leadership. 


One Way Balancing 

OTHING more common in current discussion 

than this matter of balancing. Balancing our 
budgets, family budgets, city budgets, state budgets, 
national budgets. Nothing new about the necessity 
of balancing budgets. They should be balanced, 
and right now must be balanced. How to balance 
budgets, or the two fixed moves for balancing 
budgets, has been common knowledge with the 
human race much further back than our history 
goes. 

When we show in the red, our first thought is 
too much out-go and we set about to cut our ex- 
penmses; or we proceed to increase our income. 
More logically, we begin to do both. These meth- 
ods still go with the individual or with the family 
or with the private business unit, but they no 
longer go with public administration in its practice 
of balancing budgets. Congress is now all atten- 
tion to budget balancing, that is, balancing by in- 
creasing revenues, or rather, by increasing tax- 
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ation. Little, very little, if anything, shows in 
the legislative register in the way of reduction of 
the cost of being governed. On the other hand 
every possible appeal is now being made to every 
human interest or concern in a frantic effort to 
meet increasing deficits with increasing revenues. 
It is proposed to meet these increasing revenues 
by the well known process of taxation. 

Threat of federal bankruptcy has whipped our 
Legislative group into a state of mental frenzy. 
Methods or forms of taxation have ceased to be 
seriously considered—the only objective being to 
check the mad pace we have set toward bank- 
ruptcy—bankruptcy, and in this, the richest coun- 
try in all the world. 

But who in all, or any of our departments of 
government, talks about abalancing our national 
budget, or our state budget by reducing expenses? 
Everybody talks about it and not one real con- 
structive and effective process for cutting costs 
has been employed. The reduction of spending 
does not fit in with the self-serving interests of 
individual legislators and administrators. Office 
holding is perpetuated largely through patronage 
controlled. Patronage controlled costs money— 
costs taxpayers money. To the provider of the 
patronage it seems worth it. It returns to him the 
support essential to his continuance in office. So 
the spending orgy goes on and the taxpayer—well, 
the average taxpayer is traditioned to pay. And 
anyway, he shows little active interest in the 
affairs of his government. 

So the one-legged half-way system of balancing 
budgets continues to be employed in the conduct 
of national, state or municipal business through- 
out the land. 


Over Stuffed 

F WE were to examine the directory of officials 

making up the personnel of the governing body 
in town, county, state and nation, our first reac- 
tion would be a stinging sensation that we were 
over-officered, over-organized and politically over- 
stuffed to the bursting point. 

This increase of organization and personnel, 
which comes with practically every form of gov- 
ernment extension, has crept upon us with such 
stealth and steadiness that it has engulfed us un- 
awares. Just now we are made to stop, look and 
listen through an awakening caused by a tax 
shock. In 1912, a trifle more than 6 per cent of 
our total national income was expended by federal, 
state and local government. The year just closed, 
22.2 per cent of total income represented the cost 
of being governed. In ratio of amount spent by 
federal, state and local government, we are now 
spending six times what we expended in 1912. Or, 
from another angle, each 3 years of the past 18 
years has shown an increase in cost of government 
equal to the accumulated increase over a previous 
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period of 100 years. In other words, we add to 
our cost of government in a period of 3 years, an 
amount equal to that added to our cost of govern- 
ment in a period of 100 years. The increase in 
ratio or per cent of our cost of government during 
the past 16 years has been 12 times that of the 
ratio or percentage of the increase of population. 
This with respect to our federal government and 
an even greater increase in cost, in many instances, 
in the conduct of local government. A large part 
of this astounding increase is due to installation of 
new departments, new bureaus, new commissions 
and all the “what nots” that go with each new 
scheme for inquiry, research, regulatioa and report. 
Fertile as to investigations, barren as to results. 

If this abnormal increase in cost of government 
could be offset on the other page of our accounting 
ledger with an enrichment of the citizens or tax- 
payer in the way of protection and contribution 
to individual welfare, it would remove much of the 
sting. But alack, in law enforcement or protec- 
tion of the individual, we have not only failed 
to gain but we have lost much of the limited 
portion we had. In the matter of the individual's 
welfare, the record is equally unfavorable. 

It is admitted that complexity of life and living 
adds to the complexity of government; and what 
super-mind is there among us that can follow 
through to the goal to which this insiduous and 
ever increasing ramification of government is lead- 
ing us? We are officially over-governed and 
pathetically under-governed. If the depression does 
nothing else, it may rid us of a smug complacency 
which has permitted us to drift during the past 
decade out to the very edge of bankruptcy— 
general bankruptcy. 


Off and On 

E Gold Standard may have much to do with 

a nation's financial prestige but it seems to 
have little, if anything, to do with improving a 
nation’s balance sheet. Great Britain (off the 
Gold Standard) has reduced her indebtedness 
something like a half billion dollars during the 
past seven months, while our own United States 
(on the Gold Standard) is piling up indebtedness 
at the increasing rate of three hundred million 
per month. 

Undoubtedly off or on the Gold Standard has far 
less to do witha country’s credit rating than is 
generally claimed. The facts are, Great Britain 
took the common sense route, and while increasing 
her revenues on one side, kept busy reducing ex- 
pense items on the other side of the ledger. What 
the United States has been doing towards balancing 
the budget is well known—practically nothing. 
Our political urge is to increase revenues only, 
which thus far has registered a zero, while the 
expense column is more than maintaining its own. 

Read further on page 94 
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Death Valley Trails 


By E. J. VAN NAME 


UCH has been written about Death Valley. 

Some thas been of a purely technical na- 

ture. Some has been only of the unfor- 
tunates from whom the valley derived its name. 
Few writers do Death Valley justice. Most of 
them are too appalled by its strangeness to rightly 
interpret their feelings, or they are overzealous in 
their descriptions. They endeavor to impress their 
readers with the vivid beauty or solemn menace 
of Death Valley. Some descriptions reach almost 
beyond the realm of the most fertile imagination. 
One writer speaks of Death Valley as “a cre- 
scendo of color.” But this is only a wrongly 
analyzed impression that the valley so easily con- 
veys to one. It is especially so with those un- 
familiar with the country. 

Death Valley is different from the other deserts. 
I mean by “other deserts” the fact that Death 
Valley, although a portion of the Mojave Desert, 
impresses one as being utterly alone and in a dis- 
tinctly separate class. 

It is true that its impression is vividly stamped 
upon one’s memory. But it is not because of its 
vari-colored hills and mountains. There are some, 
to be sure, but there is not the variety of color- 
ation some would lead us to believe. 

Death Valley seems a sombre master—a master 
of itself as well as those who enter its domain. 
Its influence is commanding; its atmosphere is of 
solitude, while something broods in the back- 
ground and warns one to be on his best behavior. 
Yet, when you pass out of Death Valley's influ- 
ence, it is with a feeling that you have, after all, 
made a new friend—a wise old friend, and one 
for whom you are better for having met. And 
after one leaves the valley behind, he longs to 
return and bask once more in the quiet of this 
vast library of nature, history and romance. 


T WAS late April and the heat of the day was 
tempered with light breezes. But it was not 
sufficient to disperse the myriads of deerflies that 
pursued us with relentless persistance. We were 
the only two humans for miles around. And they 
were making the best of their opportunity. They 
attacked from all! sides and there was no repelling 
them. Victory was unquestionably theirs and we 
were forced to accept them as part of our desert 
life. 

The monotonous throb of the motor and the 
heat of the day had a dreamy effect upon us. 
There had been no words spoken for miles. We 
were both dreaming of the valley we were passing 
through. And we wondered at the gallant pioneers 
who had named it. 


We had entered the southern arm of the valley 
from the west, by way of Wingate Pass, which 
crosses the southern end of the Panamint Moun- 
tains. Long ago the pass was known as Windy 
Gap. The name evolved into Wind Gate, and 
eventually into Wingate, by which it is known at 
the present time. The road through Wingate Pass 
is principally through sand washes and over heavy 
grades. It is much more easily traversed by the 
down grade into the valley than by using it as 
an exit. 

One of the interesting features of Wingate Pass 
is the magnesium or Epsom salt beds. Some por- 
tions of the deposits yield 100 per cent pure Epsom 
salts. A company attempted to operate there 
several years ago. One of the first things they 
did was construct a monorail line from the Trona 
Rrailroad to the salt beds. However, after a few 
carloads of the product had been shipped, it was 
found difficult to obtain large quantities of the pure 
salts free from foreign matter. Shortly thereafter 
production was suspended and today the monorail 
line is but an abandoned streak of rust winding 
across the south end of the Panamints, through 
Layton Pass in the Slate Range, and across the dry 
bed of Searles Lake. 

Just below the point where the Wingate Pass 
road joins the regular road up Death Valley, and 
opposite the Panamints, is located the old Ashford 
Gold Mill. It is the relic of a later day gold boom 
which took place in the year 1914. There were 
many locations made in the Black Mountains at 
that time, among them this claim by the Ashford 
Brothers. They didn’t hold their claim long, how- 
ever, before they found a “sucker” in the form of 
a Hungarian Count and unloaded. The count, 
however, was not to be taken in, and in turn sold 
out for almost double the price paid. The last 
buyers were the only ones concerned who lost 
out on the deal. In an attempt to regain their in- 
vestment, they built a 50-ton mill, and attempted 
to operate the mine. The mill stands on the claim 
today, deserted and tumbling. 


ME 20 miles north of Wingate Pass is Ben- 
nett Wells, the spot generally conceded to be 
the camp site of the emigrant party led by Asabel 
Bennett in 1849. We reached Bennett Wells about 
noonday and made a brief halt to replenish our 
canteens and photograph the historic spot. At the 
present time a windmill and hand pump built over 
the well by the Pacific Coast Borax Company en- 
ables the traveller to more easily help himself to 
water. 
The story of the Bennett Party is quickly told. 
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Early in October, 1849, an expedition pulled out 
of Salt Lake City and headed for California by 
way of that which was known as the “old Spanish 
trail.” The expedition was made up of a number 
of different trains among which were the “Hawk- 
eyes” from Iowa; the “Georgians,” under Captain 
Townshend; the “Buckeyes”; “Bug Smashers”; 
“Wolverines”; “Jayhawkers”; the Bennett Party, 
and a number of small trains, the names of which 
are unknown. 

A Mormon guide was hired to pilot them safely 
through to California, which he agreed to do for 
the sum of $1,000. An agreement was drawn up 
and the caravan proceeded. It numbered in the 
neighborhood of 100 wagons. 

But the Jayhawkers 
had heard about a 
new way to California 
which was called the 
“Williams. short- 
route”. It was re- 
puted to be 500 miles 
shorter than the old 
Spanish trail. The 
Jayhawkers was a 
party composed en- 
tirely of men, and 
were so strongly in 
favor of the short- 
route that they de- 
cided to try it. The 
Mormon guide ex- 
pressed himself as un- 
favorable to the route. He said he would go that 
way if the whole train decided to do so, but if 
only one wagon remained on the old Spanish trail, 
he would feel it his duty to guide it over the arig- 
inal route. 

The majority of the wagons turned off on the 
Williams short-route at the parting of the ways. 
The Mormon guide went over to the larger train 
and wished them all good luck, then went back 
to the others. His party reached Los Angeles 
without appreciable incident. 

The other party divided into several separate 
trains. One party of many wagons came to an 
impassable canyon and turned back to the old 
Spanish trail. Another train turned north and 
reached San Francisco in good time. The un- 
fortunate Bennett party, seeing snow clad moun- 
tains to the west, plunged down Furnace Creek 
Wash and into the depths of Death Valley. Near 
the lower end of Furnace Creek are a number of 
springs, near which the emigrants made one of 
their camps back in ‘49. According to Manly, 
one of the leaders of the Bennett Party, Furnace 
Creek was named in 1862 by some prospectors 
who built a small air furnace to reduce some ore 
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they had found in the neighborhood. “They 
thought it to contain silver, but upon reduction, it 
turned out to be lead and was too far from trans- 
portation to be available. Since this incident it 
has been known as Furnace Creek. 


E Bennett Party eventually entered Death 

Valley. They crossed the salt beds and got 
as far south as Bennett Wells where they were 
forced to camp. Manly says: 


“We had not gone long on this course 
before we saw that we must cross the 
valley and get over to the west side. To 
do this we must cross through some water, 
and for fear the ground might be miry, 
I went to a sand 
hill near by and 
got a mesquite 
stick about three 
feet long with 
which to sound 
toe a out my way. I 
pian” tg rolled up my 

pants, pulled off 
my moccasins, 
and waded in, 
having the team 
stand still ‘till I 
could find out 
whether it was 
safe for them to 
follow or not by 
ascertaining the 
depth of the water 
and the character 
of the bottom. 

The water was 
very clear and the bottom seemed uneven, 
there being some deep holes. Striking 
my stick on the bottom it seemed solid as 
a rock, and breaking off a small projecting 
point I found it to be solid rock salt. As 
the teams rolled along they scarcely roiled 
the water. It looked to me as if the whole 
valley, which might be a hundred miles 
long, might have been a solid bed of rock 
salt. Before we reached this water there 
were many solid blocks of salt lying 
around covered with a little dirt on top. 

The second night we found a good 
stream of fresh water coming out Som 
the bottom of the snow peak almost over 
our heads. The small flow from it spread 
out over the sand and sank in a very short 
distance and there was some quite good 
grass growing around. 

This was temporary relief, but it 
brought us face to face with stranger 
difficulties and a more hopeless outlook. 

There was no possible way to cross 
this high steep range of mountains any- 
where to the north. The Jayhawkers had 
abandoned their wagons and burned them, 
and we could no longer follow on the 
trail they made. It seemed that there was 
no other alternative but for us to keep 
along the edge of the mountains to the 
south and search for another pass.” 





Photo by Brewer 
The Sand Dunes of Death Valley. 
The Grapevine Mountains in the Background. 
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The oxen were killed and used for food. Not a 
thing was wasted. As Manly says: 


“Our civilized provisions were getting 
so scarce that all must be saved for the 
women and children, and the men must 
get along some way on ox meat alone. 
It was decided that not a scrap of any- 
thing that would sustain life must go to 
waste. The blood, hide and intestines 
were all prepared in some way for food.” 


William Lewis Manly and John Rogers were 
chosen to go on ahead to search out a pass 
through the mountains and bring aide. Just be- 
fore leaving one of the party said: 


“If those boys ever get out of this cussed 
hole, they are d——d fools if they ever 
come back to help anybody.” 


But let us see what Manly thought about it. 
In his own words he expresses the weight of the 
responsibility that he felt: 


“I had no dependents to leave behind, 
but I felt I would be guilty of murder if 
Ponrgaes forsake Bennett's wife and chil- 

ren. 


VENTUALLY Manly and Rogers reached San 

Fernando. And they lost no time in bringing 
aide to their sore beset comrades. They aban- 
doned their wagons, going on afoot or on mule 
or oxback. Perhaps one of the most picturesque 
of the party was “Old Crump,” a faithful old ox 
who carried the children safely out of Death Val- 
ley. 

Old Crump was an old bridle ox that belonged 
to Bennett and was selected to carry the children 
because he was slow and steady. The method of 
carrying the children was unique and is best told in 
the words of Bennett himself: 

‘ we have taken two strong hick- 
ory shirts, turned the sleeves inside, 
sewed up the neck, then sewed the two 
shirts together up the tail; when these are 
placed on the ox they will make two 
pockets for the youngest children, and we 
think the two others will be able to cling 
to his back with the help of a band 
around the body of the ox to which they 
can cling with their hands.” 


’ Old Crump discharged his duty faithfully. Did 
ever mortal do more? Did ever the scarred battle 
dead deserve a monument to the memory of their 
noble deeds more than Old Crump? Certainly this 
faithful animal should not be forgotten. If he was 
worthy of mention in Manly’s first hand account 
of the Bennett Party, surely he must have been 
one of the outstanding figures in subsequent rescue 
of the survivors! 

Eleven persons survived the rigors of Death 
Valley. Upon leaving the last camp on the edge 
of Death Valley, Manly says: 
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“. . . we took off our hats, and then 
overlooking the scene of so much trial, 

suffeding and death spoke the thought 
uppermost saying, ‘Good-bye, Death Val- 
ley!’ Then we faced away and made our 
steps toward camp. Ever after this in 
speaking of this long and narrow valley 
over which we had crossed into its near! 
central part, and on the edge of whi 
the lone camp was made for so many 
days, it was called Death Valley.” 

A brief word about the Jayhawkers and I am 
done with emigrants. They crossed the valley and 
negotiated the Panamints by way of Emigrant 
Wash and Townshend (Towne’s) Pass. They 
crossed the Panamint Valley and _ eventually 
reached civilization, and scattered on their many 


ways. 


T this poin may be mentioned the story of 
the Gunsight Mine or Gunsight Lead. ‘here 
are several stories in regard to this fabulous lost 
mine. It is most generally told that it was discovered 
by one of a party of emigrants while crossing the 
mountains west of Death Valley in the neighbor- 
hood of Townshend Pass. Perhaps it was the San 
Francisco Party. Or it may have been the Jaw- 
hawkers. At any rate, the discoverer is sup- 
posed to have been in search of water. He is 
said to have found a deposit of wire silver, near 
a spring, and with a piece of the same, fashioned 
a front sight for his rifle. By doing this it was 
believed that he could sight with the rifle and 
locate the mine. The fact remains that although 
many have left their bones to bleach in the rugged 
mountains about Death Valley, the Gunsight Mine 
is still “‘lost.”’ 
An excerpt from Spears’, “Illustrated Sketches 
of Death Valley” is also interesting in regard to 
the Gunsight Lead: 


“How thoroughly the region was pros- 
pected during this time can not now be 
told, but the Gunsight Lead was never 
found. As a rule, mining men scout the 
idea of there ever having been a Gunsight 
Lead. Silver is rarely found pure, or 
approximately so, and men who are flying 
for their lives out of a desert land do not 
weigh themselves down, even with rocks 
that seem to have metal in them. But 
others say that while the mine was found, 
it can not now, and probably never will 
be located because the spring and out- 
cropping have been buried out of sight 
by some cloud-burst.”’ 


It was believed by some that the Gunsight Lead 
had been re-discovered at last when the Panamint 
Mining District was opened up. According to 
Spears: 


“At last the time came when the pros- 
pector thought he had it, or the next thing 
to it, and in 1873 was organized the Pan- 

Read further on page 93 
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Why Vote? 


Looking Toward Good Government 
By FRANCES N. AHL 


E ARE approaching another great na- 
W tional campaign. Every four years such 
a campaign is engaged in for the purpose 
of influencing public opinion for and against par- 
ticular parties, candidates and issues. The pulpit, 
the press and the radio are already called into 
action. Party leaders are forming clubs. Dele- 
gates to the national conventions are being se- 
lected. Soon great quantities of literature will be 
distributed. The election of 1932 will engross the 
minds, rule the emotions and dominate the con- 
versation of the vast multitude of American voters. 
In presidential year most of the states call upon 
the electorate to cast a ballot in three elections, 
namely, the presidential preference primary in the 
Spring, the state primary during the months of 
Summer or early Fall and the final contest in 
November. Presidential year is the one time when 
the voter is most ready to give his thoughts to 
governmental questions. It is the one time when 
he is most interested in public issues and most 
eager to exercise the right of franchise. 

On November 6, 1928, approximately 40,000,000 
voters—75 per cent of the eligible electorate— 
went to the polls. Doubtless the outstanding fea- 
ture of the last national campaign was the influence 
of women voters. More than 17,000,000 women 
voted in 1928 as compared with 11,000,000 in 
1924 and 9,000,000 in 1920. In practically all of 
the close and doubtful states they settled the issues. 
Stirred by candidates that appealed deeply to 
their convictions and aroused by prohibition and 
sectarian issues, the women proved a deciding 
factor in the contest. 

Perhaps the popular vote will be greater this 
year than in 1928. Perhaps the feminine tide will 
rise even higher than in the previous election. 

It is always a problem as to how many mil- 
lions of men and women can be made sufficiently 
interested in politics and the election to go to the 
polls and vote. How many of the voters will be 
intelligent, independent thinkers, exercising ‘the 
right of franchise because of a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of a democratic gov- 
ernment in which the majority rules? 

It is the old perennial question—why vote? 

Democratic government necessitates popular 
participation on election day; in other words, the 
exercise of the franchise. Our country can not 
continue as a government “by the people” unless 
our citizens exercise right of franchise and the 
great mass of the voters are intelligent and in- 
terested. 
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If popular government is to endure or succeed, 
we must have an electorate not only educated and 
honest, but also alert and active. The ballot is 
just as necessary for the maintenance of good 
government in time of peace as the army and navy 
are in time of war. 

Under a representative system such as ours, the 

character of the government is primarily what the 
voter makes it. If we are to have capable and 
honest men to enforce our laws, it is the task of 
the voter to see that such officials are nominated 
and elected. It is further his task to see that these 
officials are faithful to the performance of their 
duty. 
Each citizen must assist his nation to make its 
laws as perfect as possible. He has been given 
the franchise in order that he may aid in the fight 
for good government. It is his duty to go to the 
polls at every election—primary as well as final, 
local as well as national—and vote with intelli- 
gence and independence, thereby contributing his 
part to the election of honest men and the adoption 
of wise measures. 

He should intelligently express his opinion upon 
the various proposals submitted at election” time, 
as well as decide upon the candidates whose names 
appear on the ballot. This may not be an easy 
matter. In 1930, the voters of California and of 
Oregon were required to vote on 26 propositions. 
But again, it is within the power of the electorate 
to effect a short ballot movement. 

The voter must not forget that he has a duty as 
a lawmaker in the initiative, the referendum and 
the bond election. In New York a short time ago, 
more than half the voters who entered the polling 
booths were too indifferent to cast their votes on 
a bond issue that involved an expenditure of 
$50,000,000. 

Suffrage is a privilege bestowed by the state 
upon its qualified citizens. The citizen who has the 
right to vote and who fails—without good cause— 
to exercise the privilege, is less than a patriotic 
citizen. 

Political apathy on the part of the American 
voter is, in no small measure, responsible’ for 
gangland, racketeering, bossism, graft, incompe- 
tence, and corrupt politics. If each self-respecting 
citizen would use his power and influence on 
election day, nothing could prevent a_ peaceful 
revolution, an overthrow of these foes of demo- 
cratic government. 

It is the ideal of the good citizen to give the 

Read further on page 95 
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Three Roads to World Peace 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE 
Former American Vice Consul to Mexico 


Author of: Problems of Mexican Immigration; Pan-American Relations, Etc. 


OES Japan's recent disregard to treaties, the 

D power of the League and world opinion 

mean that the effort expended in the past 

few decades toward the establishment of world 

peace machinery has been futile? Many people 
are asking themselves that question. 

The Sino-Japanese crisis is but one of several 
significant movements in the world today. Each 
alone seemingly indicates a failure of world peace 
organization. But if all are viewed together, the 
observer may catch a glimpse of world peace 
dawning, not in the theoretical, sudden fashion 
which so long has been advocated from the ultra- 
idealists’ housetops, but in the slow, at times pain- 
ful, evolutionary method of changing life. 

Nationalism is rampant in the world today. 
Each nation, selfishly and patriotically, seeks to 
better its own national interests at the expense of 
other nations. 

At the end of the last war each nation wanted 
as many burdensome mandates as possible, be- 
cause it feared that the others might convert their 
protectorates into territories. Although they 
signed agreements to disarm to Germany's level, 
each has feared to take the initial step. They 
have been like rival gangs of quarrelsome little 
boys, each wishing to drop its heavy brickbats, 
but each afraid to do so because of its suspicion 
of the other gangs. 

In fact the nations are little boys, painfully 
growing up. Before they can become peaceful 
men, they must go through that most intensively 
egotistic age of young manhood. Some of them 
will carry weapons and fight just because of their 
developing youth. We must expect it. 

Protective tariffs, popularized by ourselves, have 
been adopted by all nations. Even Great Britain, 
in self-preservation, at last has been forced to 
abandon her traditional policy of free trade. Every 
nation on the globe is busily building tariff walls 
to protect its industries. 

Our own world-wide industries no longer need 
or want such tariff protection. Our tariff walls 
served their purpose in building up our infant 
industries, but we can not now tear them down, 
for walls have been erected by other lands, behind 
which rival industries are developing. If we cre- 
ated a breach in our walls these rivals would 
charge through it and we soon would find our- 
selves being exploited, in the modern sense of the 
word. Our larger industries could survive the 
flood but the smaller ones probably would be 
engulfed. The only way to prevent this is to 


continue within reasonable limits the system that 
we have begun. 

These tariff walls all over the world, if not 
limited by treaties, will grow higher. Each nation 
will become like a castle of medieval times, iso- 
lated, sustaining itself, defending itself. 


HE salvation of industrial United States, as 

well as of the economic world unit, lies in the 
policy of the open door, which we have always 
demanded. We now have a great many treaties 
guaranteeing to our industries the same privileges 
as the best accorded to the industries of other 
nations. These “favored-nation” treaties may be 
extended to link all nations. But the tariff walls 
epitomizing omnipresent nationalism, will remain. 

Each nation is seeking to industrialize and arm 
itself into a self-sustaining unit as fast as possible. 
Those whose development into such a unit is pre- 
vented by foreign powers are in rebellion. 

Morocco has rebelled against France; India, 
through the boycott, against British exploitation; 
and China likewise against the Japanese. The 
British colonies already have rebelled and become 
established as self-sustaining units. The Filipinos, 
realizing that their destiny as a race of different 
blood and geographical position divorces their in- 
dividual development from ours, are agitating for 
independence. Next we probably shall hear of 
Indo-China demanding independence from France. 
Japan knows all these things. 

Under such circumstances the only hope for 
world peace at first glance seems to be in such 
a world union as the League of Nations. 

But the League, at least for a generation or more, 
bids fair to fail. We struck the first blow when 
we refused to join it. Russia struck another by 
her refusal. Since then the poor old League has 
been dealt dozens of hard body blows, including 
its failure to permit one-language Austria and 
Germany to organize into an economic unit, its 
failure to disarm its victorious members, and now 
as the climax what appears to be a solar-plexus 
blow in its inability to stop the Sino-Japanese war. 
It would seem that the much battered old fellow 
would be out of the ring for some time. 


N THE face of this repeated failure, can there 

be any hope for world peace? There can be 
and there is. 

A baby lies in its mother's womb a long time 
before being born in pain. Furthermore, no one 
has ever seen a child that did not crawl before 
it walked. 
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Europe now has a league for European peace 
and European cooperation. The League of Na- 
tions at present is not in fact a world-wide league. 
The apathy of its controlling European members 
to the present crisis between two of its far-distant 
associates demonstrates this fact. Before a com- 
mission from Geneva can get to a non-European 
scene of trouble, the trouble is either over or un- 
controllable. 

Let us face the hard facts. The World War 
was not indeed a world-wide war. It was a 
European war, of European origin, in which Prov- 
idence, for reasons which we may not be able 
wholly to see, forced us and many European- 
dominated nations of Asia and Africa to take part. 


After all the blood and treasure that we spilled 
in that war to end war—our net gain, at least 
to the generation that did the fighting, is a Euro- 
pean League of Nations. But before we indulge 
in self-pity too much let us remember that France 
once spent blood and money in a cause that was 
distinctly ours. Let us stoically realize that we 
have repaid our debt with a great deal of interest 
and try to wipe our slate clean. 

At least, Europe has its league—a union which 
should be able to settle local European ‘disputes 
and thus avoid some wars into which we might 
be drawn. 

South Africa has been agitating for independ- 
ence. All Africa, being European in origin a 
near the mother continent, is in the European 
league and rightly belongs there. 


When the Japanese people—or the Chinese and 
Russians for them—bring their imperialists to their 
senses, Asia will be ready for the borning of its 
league. 

The movement is already under way. One 
might as well hope to stop the tides of the sea 
as to check it. Japan and Russia already have 
developed into organized, self-sustaining units; 
Siam, India, Indo-China and the Philippines will 
do the same. Then, probably as the outcome of 
pain in the form of a great war, their league will 
be born. 
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There has been some talk of such a union in 
North and South America. All we have to do is 
to make the Pan-American Union political as well 
as economic in scope and entrust to its execution 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is the North Ameri- 
can-fostered declaration of inter-dependence of 
this hemisphere. Let us hope that this evolution 
takes place without the necessity of war on these 
continents. 

When these three leagues of nations with con- 
mon interests have developed; namely, the Eurs- 
African, the Asiatic, and the American, they, as 
large units of organized peoples, perhaps can be 
brought to adhere to decisions of a world court 
in disputes arising between them. 

This slow process seems to be the only—but 
very bright—hope that thinking people can enter- 
tain for world peace in the face of present world 
conditions. 

Wars probably shall come and go before our 
ultimate aim is realized. All such higher organi- 
zation comes through exercise of force. People 
could never have banded themselves into cities 
except by exercising force upon their recalcitrant 
members; cities could never have developed into 
small states but for the exercise of military force 
such as de Borgia wielded over Italy; and small 
states could never have become large nations but 
for conflicts such as our Civil War. 


Idealists—that is to say, all of us at heart— 
would like to see world peace now existent. But 
our wishes are nearly always contrary to fact. 
The plain fact is that we have a long and stony 
road to travel before we come to the land of our 
heart's desire. The sight of that land, however, 
glimmering on the far-distant horizon, should give 
us courage to travel our little path with a song in 
our hearts. 

But let us stick to our road, on this side of the 
Atlantic and this side of the Pacific. We tried the 
road across the Atlantic once, and found it even 
more full of stones than our own; we have even 
less practical reason now for leaping across the 
Pacific. 


CFO 


Overland Monthly Listed By American Library Association 


The secretary writes: 
To the Editor: 


T will be gratifying to you to know that “Over- 
land Monthly” was considered of sufficient in- 
formative content to be used in making up the list 
of subjects on which Dr. Waples based his study 
“What People Want to Read About” published 
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recently by the American Library Association and 
the University of Chicago Press. 

The building of a list of subjects about which 
people might be asked to express their interests, 
entailed the examination of scores of magazines 
over a period of ten years. The final selection of 
those which had the most general information to 
offer, included your magazine. 
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Colonel John R. White 


Keeper of Your Sequoia National Playground, Says 
“Any Man Can Succeed—If He Wants To!” 


By GEORGE WOODS HICKS 


except what will further the game,” was what 
Colonel John R. White said when I sug- 
gested this personalized article to him. 
Therein is contained the secret of his own suc- 
cess: He is more concerned about his public work 
—"the game’—than he is of his own personal 


au |: NOT keen on any personality stuff— 








affairs. And haven't you noticed that invariably 
all successful men refer to their life's work as 
“the game,” while the man who “never gets there” 
nearly always considers work to be a drudgery? 

One cannot be five minutes in the presence of 
this tall, straight, ‘snappy’ Colonel with the keen, 
penetrating brown eyes, without sensing his ab- 





~ 


: Photo Courtesy Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
The King’s River Region may be enjoyed on the trip to the Sequoia National Park 
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sorption in the work in which he is engaged— 
that of “watchdog” for one of your own big play- 
grounds, the Sequoia National Park of California, 
containing some of the world’s giant trees, the 
massive Sequoia Gigantea or California Redwoods. 

There at Ash Mountain we strolled around the 
spic-an-span yards with their up-to-date garage 
and machine shop, rustic dining hall and artistic 
office buildings, blending perfectly into the natural 
wonders of flora and fauna about them. 

The Colonel—who is always on the go—had 
just returned from a hike up the winding trail, 
where he had been investigating another proposed 
camp-site in the Park. He is a true nature lover 
and appreciator of art. 

“Just look at that!’’ he exclaimed enthusiastic- 
ally, pointing upward to the snow-capped peak of 
old Alta, towering to a height of 10,521 feet. 

We both stood for a moment silently watching 
the marvellous sunset; the rainbow-hued search- 
light of fire that swept slowly over the snow- 
covered peaks of the Sierra, running the gamut 
of every color of the spectrum, then fading out to 
the purest crystal white before darkness shut out 
the glorious panorama of mountain miracles. 

The Colonel has a record in the Philippines 
which cannot be “hid under a bushel.” “Who's 
Who’ tells all about it. No wonder, then, that the 
most conspicuous objects that greet the eye, upon 
entering the snug private office, are two large 
pictures: one of General Leonard Wood, and the 
other of General John G. Pershing—under both of 
whom the Colonel has served. 

“Here's a letter from General Pershing,” he 
said, handing me the missive. 

In it the General wrote his regrets at not being 
able to be present at the naming, in his honor, of 
one of the giant redwoods in the Park. 

The Colonel showed me another personal letter 
from General Wood, remarking: “I'll never forget 
when I first met the General; I was a young cap- 
tain at the time, in the Islands. I thought I knew 
something about fighting Moros. We had just 
returned from an expedition in the Island of Sulu 
(the isle that made the Sultan famous) where we 
had rounded up 600 bad Moro brigands and had 
converted them into 600 perfectly good Moros.” 

“With what result?” I interrupted inquisitively. 

“Six hundred dead Moros,”’ was the casual reply, 
without so much as blinking an eyelash. Then, 
continuing: 

“The General is one of the easiest men to 
meet—a characteristic of all really big men. He 
made me feel at ease the moment I came into his 
presence. Instead of instructing me upon the fine 
art of fighting Moro brigands, he asked me how 
I fought ‘em; then led me out to find out just what 
I did know about the game. That's his way... . 
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Before we parted he had given me some valuable 
pointers about my work. He knows men.” 

So does the Colonel. He ought to—he has com- 
manded several hundred thousand in his time. 

I asked, “What do you consider the most es- 
sential quality in a leader of men?” 

“Toleration,” he whipped back instantly. “No 
man can be a real executive or be truly successful 
without it. Of course one must learn self-discipline 
and self-control before one can control others; but 
the chief factor is toleration. I do not mean that 
one should tolerate inefficiency—not at all. In 
most cases that can be cured—if one has learned 
to be tolerant. A weakness in one may be a 
strength in another. An executive must have dis- 
crimination to perceive this." Then in dead 
earnest the Colonel exclaimed positively: 

“Why--any man can succeed—if he wants to, 
provided he learns self-discipline and toleration!” 

I never realized how all-embracing was this good 
old-fashioned English word with its significant 
Latin origin—tolero: bear—until the Colonel so 
forcefully brought it to my attention. “Freedom 
from bigotry,”’ is its explanation in one of our fat 
dictionaries—which I think covers the case fully. 

Still speaking of this subject, the Colonel con- 
tinued earnestly. “Now in my own case, for in- 
stance: one of the best things that ever happened 
to me was ten years of sickness. It taught me 
toleration. I had been made a captain at twenty- 
two, a full colonel at thirty-one. I had commanded 
thousands of men—but I was not tolerant up to 
that time. Then came an attack of malarial fever 
and complications, from roughing it in the Islands. 
I learned a lot—amongst other things, toleration.” 


E best place to study a man is in his own 

home. I had that opportunity in this case. 
With characteristic hospitality the Colonel invited 
me to dine with him. We strolled over to the 
picturesque bungalow on the oak-clad hill. The 
moment we entered his home he seemed to throw 
off the business cares of the day. As if to assist 
him in this enviable habit his lively daughter, 
Phyllis, came bounding into her father’s arms, 
with the alacrity of an acrobat. The way they 
romped together reminded me of the story told 
about Gladstone, when one of his peers found the 
“Grand Old Man” of England, playing under the 
table on his hands and knees with his favorite 
granddaughter. The Colonel threw off the last 
vestige of his military dignity. 

Later, as we chatted easily before the cheery 
oak fire in the stone fireplace, Phyllis lit her 
father’s pipe with a long twisted paper torch ig- 
nited in the blazing coals, and the Colonel punc- 
tuated his pithy phrases with numerous stabs of 
this stright-stemmed briar. The talk drifted again 
to his experience in the Philippine Islands, when 

Read further on page 82 
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Whiskey Flat Reforms 


By CHESTER NEWTON HESS 


OST of the early roaring mining towns of 
California are now deserted and rotting to 
oblivion. “Ghost towns,” they are called. 

And well named, too, for many the shade of pros- 
pector, gambler, renegade and honky-tonk girl 
there must be sauntering down echo-haunted 
streets in the dark of night when no souvenir- 
hunting tourists are about. 

Among a very few others, though, there is one 
gold boom town of the flourishing ‘70's and ‘80's 
which is still very much alive. We speak of 
Whiskey Flat. 

Scarcely anyone now but oldtimers ever heard 
of Whiskey Flat, or knows where it is. The rea- 
son is that Whiskey Flat reformed from a typical 
gold-mad, gun-free, lawless community with little 
but a boot hill and the ruins of the old Big Blue 
Mine as visible reminders of its unregenerate days. 

Whiskey Flat was renamed Kernville. And as 
Kernville you know of it today, peacefully dozing 
out its destiny on the banks of the Kern River, in 
the Kern River Valley, Kern County, California. 

An ex-badman, tamed by old age, whittling a 
willow stick in the sun out front of the General 
Store. . . 

Whiskey Flat, in the heyday of its wickedness, 
was one of the toughest mining towns in the West. 
A great part of its sanguinary reputation was ow- 
ing to the publicity from the notorious Gibson- 
Burton feud. First one side, then the other struck 
in this mercilessly waged vendetta between fam- 
ilies which, strangely enough, had intermarried. 


Charlie Tibbetts, who lived in Kernville during 
its Whiskey Flat days, and who with amazing 
robustness still lives and conducts his business 
there, was an eye-witness to many of the town’s 
sensational killings. He was quite willing to recall 
in detail most of these events out of a memory 
typical of most men of his type and time: A 
memory photographic and unfaltering, though pro- 
ductive of pictures somewhat thrown into the soft- 
focus of romanticism by the gauze of time and 
myriad recountings. 

Even so, Charlie remembers what he knew and 
saw and, did space permit, the tales with which 
he so cheerfully regales one would be worth while 
recounting here. Essentially, though, Charlie Tib- 
betts perceives nothing theatric or significant in 
the history that he has seen formed. Nothing 
basically dramatic, as it surely was. Shootings, for 
instance, just happened; so-and-so pulled a gun 
and shot so-and-so. That was all. It was part 
of the life. 


Such things were exciting then, of course. They 
turned Whiskey Flat upside down for a day or 
two. Everybody talked about “the killin’” and 
feeling ran high among sympathizers on both sides 
of the feud. But so far as having any conception 
of the romantic or glamorous side of Kernville’s 
earlier days—well, Charlie Tibbetts (and two or 
three of his less articulate contemporaries) simply 
do not have it. And perhaps it is just as well. 
They recall the actual facts better. 


TILL and all, it is on record that Whiskey 
Flat's first killing occurred on July 4, 1863, 
when a man named Bradshaw shot and fatally 
wounded Jim Bryson, a townsman. Liquor, the 
high excitement of the day, and possibly some per- 
sonal enmity, caused the tragedy. Lacking the 
regular burial ground later established, citizens in- 
terred Bryson in the hillside back of the settle- 
ment. Notch number one of the devil's gun-stock. 
It is not clear just what originally gave rise to 
the Gibson-Burton feud. Town chronicles say 
that Fletcher Burton was shot and killed at his 
cabin near the Big Blue Mine on November 27, 
1892. Precise motive unknown. That same night 
his brother, Jim, was wounded in a saloon by 
someone firing through a window. Both shootings 
were attributed to two Gibson brothers and per- 
haps another man, one Ben Walker, friend of the 
Gibsons. As a result of the crimes, however, Will 
and Charlie Gibson were sentenced to penitentiary 
terms, and Walker left the country. 

Jim Burton was destined to die a victim of the 
quarrel, despite his earlier escape with only a 
wounding. The following year in May, on the 
road between Whiskey Flat and Isabella, a neigh- 
boring town, he fell dead from shots fired by a 
friend of the Gibsons—E. L. Allison, according to 
county records. There were no witnesses; Alli- 
son claimed self defense, was acquitted, and the 
bloddy quarrel still blazed. 

Still the heavier loser in the fight, the Burton 
clan suffered another blow in April, 1905, when 
Dave Burton and a friend named Bagsby were 
shot down on the main street of Havilah, a nearby 
community, by Newton Walker, history relates. 
By this time it was apparentiy well established 
that the Walkers, close friends of the Gibsons, 
were as much or more in the feud as that family. 
It is here that the fact comes out that Dave Burton 
was the husband of one of the Gibson girls. Bad 
blood between the families had now lasted for 
about 13 years. 
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AS TIME passed, Kernville gradually emerged 
into its civilized phase. Old hates were 
seemingly forgotten, six-shooters were put away 
in oiled rags. Mining activities had virtually 
ceased. The automobile brought the outside world 
close and, with prohibition, put a modern service 
station where the old saloon had flourished on the 
corner under the cottonwoods. The Gibson-Burton 
feul had obviously died. 

Then, abruptly, without warning, the old smol- 
dering trouble flared up anew for its last re- 
kindling. This time with an ironic turn, for a 
Walker killed into his own family and therefore 
into the Gibson side. Motive also obscure. This 
was on November 21, 1924, when Newton Walker 
(who had shot Dave 
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There is hope of starting up operations on the 
Big Blue Mine. The man who controls what is 
left of it, still runs water over the depositing trays 
every day or so, to keep the wood from drying out. 
To show me that the old Big Blue could still 
“run,” he proudly started the ancient water wheel 
giving power to the huge stamps that crushed the 
ore. There was plenty of water in the race. The 
wheels turned grandly. The stamps pistoned up 
and down. But there was no ore to grind. 


Tremendous pieces of machinery in the main 
buildings were gradually yielding to rust. The 
silence of this once noisy, busy place was appall- 
ing. High overhead a bird hopped across the 

tinder-dry shingles of a 








Burton in 1905), Frank  [{f 
Murdock and Alfonse 
(“Tex”) Rolland were 


Walker turned the gun 
on himself fatally the 
following day in a mine 
tunnel. This same Tom 
Walker, according to 
town history, had killed 
a man named Woods in 
the street at Kernville 
in 1898. 


This affair of 1924 
closed Whiskey Fiat's 
calendar of violence. 
And hence Kernville’s, 
The sequestered com- 
munity, as little changed 
by time as any in Cali- 
fornia, had given itself 
over by now to caring 








CALIFORNIA 

Watpo H. Dunn 

aed by Some Wee. CALIFORNIA, glorious country, 
Bordering on the Peaceful Sea, 

Rich in legendary story, 

Stronger with each century; 

Guardian of our western gateway, 

| Lighted by the setting sun, 

In the flag of freedom waving, 

Bright a star as ever shone; 

In the firmament of glory 

Mayest thou long thy courses run. 

From the treasures of the sunset 

Thou has filched the flakes of gold, 

And throughout thy wide dominion 

Hidden stores of wealth untold. 

Giant forests, waving grain-fields, 

Mountain slopes with vineyards dressed, 

Groves of orange, white, green, golden, 

| With such beauty thou art blest. 

California, glorious country, 

Ever calling unto me, 

| Mountain wardered, ocean bordered 

Paradise beside the sea. 


(| roof patched with bits 
|| of blue sky. The sound 
| filled the great room, 
| echoing among the mas- 
| 


iron wheels and 
Outside, 


sive 
stamp amills. 

| one walked up to ihe 
|| ruin of the vault where 
| the gold had _ been 
|| stored. Nothing _ re- 
| mained save brick walls 
} encasing a steel vault. 
|| On the metal door was 
still plain but faded, the 
customary decorative 
|| scrolls and scenic view 
I in oils done at the east- 
|| ern safe factory. Swing- 
| ing open the heavy door 
with difficulty, the in- 
truder surprised several 
pack rats which scut- 








for a small tourist trade. 

It had definitely settled down to normal existence 
long before the final flareup of the old Gibson- 
Burton trouble. The incident did not long ruffle 
the civilized surface of the town. Hot blood 
cools with the years, and those who might have 
been moved to action years before, now were con- 
tent to let sleeping dogs lie. 


ND so Kernville, quite willing to do without 

the excitement of bloodshed, today goes 
about its business in a quiet mannered fashion, and 
an industrious one. Townsfolk ‘‘pass the time o' 
day” in the General Store, founded by Andrew 
Brown, whose father had discovered the Big Blue 
Mine in the 60's while searching for some strayed 
mules. The store business is carried on today by 
the son of the founder, in the original brick struc- 
ture. The present proprietor’s son, Andrew Brown, 
will carry on after his father, to perpetuate Kern- 
ville’s retail establishment. 
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~  tled back into their re- 
treats, leaving the trays of an assayer's scales 
swinging uncannily on their little brass chains. 
Record books, unused stationery of the mining 
company, mortars and pestles, bottles of testing 
acid, bullion molds and a fascinating miscellany 
covered the shelves of the vault interior. The 
place appeared almost as though it had been in 
use the previous day. Actually it had lain thus 
for nearly half a century. 


ERE has always been talk of reopening the 

Big Blue. Then recently it was leased to in- 
terests which are now making a survey to deter- 
mine the probable value of reclamation. The com- 
ing to life of the mine is a pleasant subject for 
the oldsters of Kernville to turn about their 
tongues. Pay ore coming out of the old hill up 
yonder would put new life into the country ‘round 
about, they opine. Mebbe they might even change 

Read further on page 95 
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| OLYMPIC GAMES YEAR | 
: This Athletic World of Ours 


By EVERETT L. SANDERS 








for forty years, gets under way on the Pacific 

Coast April 5th, and in the major leagues soon 
after. What is it that holds the fans’ interest year 
after year with a constantly increasing attendance? 
Of course there is enthusiasm of the fan for the 
home town club to win, but very often we find some 
star that attracts the crowds far more than the desire 
to see the home town club win. For example we cite 
the case of Babe Ruth. The writer has taken it upon 
himself to select a team of the all-time greatest, the 
stars who have made baseball what it is today. You 
may not agree with the selection but you cannot 
deny a place at the top to any one of them. 

Many thousands of words are written each year 
about the All-American in football, much space has 
been devoted to the best in golf, tennis rankings and 
the leaders in various other sports, but a comparatively 
small amount has been written about the all-time 
greatest in baseball. It is difficult to select an All- 
American football player, regardless of the method,... 
because of the player's short life in the sport and the 
short season, while in baseball it is much easier be- 
cause of the method of classification of the leagues— 
and of the players; the life of the player in the sport 
is in some cases over twenty years, they meet in 
competition several times each year and an accurate 
record of each player is kept. All in all it is a much 
easier task to name baseball's all-time best. The 
observant fan in his final selection of the player for 
this or that position can only take into consideration 
what has been accomplished by all the outstanding 
players for the position in question. Many players 
have flashed for a year or two and faded; tempera- 
ment has cut short careers of many really brilliant 
players, and in making a selection these things must 
be taken into consideration. It is impossible to select 
a team that will meet with universal approval. This 
is a task no one could accomplish; regardless of how 
far a certain player may have outclassed the field 
some one will always disagree, attempt to name a 
better player and tell you why. 


N MAKING selections, 39 players, three owners 
and six managers are named; this is done to give 
the proper credit to players and managers who rank 
so close to the writer's selection that there is little 
, ; Honus WAGNER 
choice between them. They are named in order of O he oll th 
the writer's ranking and here set down as: ne of the all-time greatest 
Photo through courtesy, 
Read further on page 92 Pittsburgh National League Baseball Club. 
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Sequoia National Playground 


Continued from page 78 


he was in charge of the Iwahig Penal Colony— 
which he placed on a “trusty” basis. I couldn't 
get him to talk about his own exploits. He doesn’t 
need to—they speak for themselves. His medal 
for valor in leading constabulary in the crater 
fight at Bud Dajo, Jolo—where he was severely 
wounded—is but a small part of his courageous 
adventures. Neither did he refer to his efficient 
work as special representative for American Red 
Cross to purchase supplies in Roumania for Serb- 
ian relief, or to his responsible position as repre- 
sentative, War Relief Commission, Rockfeller 
Foundation in Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, 
Austria, and Scandinavia. But he did speak freely 
of the men under his charge in the Islands, and 
his revelations were a surprise to me. 

“Did you find these desperadoes at the Penal 
Colony hard to deal with?” I asked. 

“No. They were amenable to kind treatment 
and humane methods—as all men are. Some of 
them were exceedingly fine fellows. In fact I have 
never met.a man who was all bad. Of course we 
had to deal with life as it really is. . . . Let’s see! 
How can I illustrate my point? . . . Well, it's just 
as if I were painting a picture on a material back- 
ground that was imperfect—in some ‘cases abso- 
lutely rotten—so rotten that the canvas breaks and 
we have to stab into it with sharp needles to 
mend it up before we go ahead gently with soft 
camel's hair brushes.” 

Now, there’s a good sample of how this man 
of keen perception visualizes. I thought at the 
time that it was a fine illustration of what one of 
his old chiefs used to say was the Colonel’s way 
of “seeing the guts of things’—the inelegance of 
which rough military expression is more than 
counterbalanced by its plain moral truth. 


“ POLONEL,” I remarked, “you are what I 
would call a practical idealist.” 

He did not seem to take kindly to this category 
of his qualities. 

‘“‘No—no—I'm not that—exactly. . . . Most ideal- 
ists have their feet in the clouds—as well as their 
heads. An executive man must have his feet 
planted firmly on solid ground. He must be bal- 
anced. Now, most idealists are unbalanced—they 
are too radical.” , 

“Oh, that kind are fanatics—not practical ideal- 
ists,” I interrupted. 

“Maybe!” he snapped. “Anyway, a practical 
man con't be egregious—he can't be extreme. He 
must be a mixer. To be a success, he must mix 
freely with his fellows. His mental gyroscope must 
be in perfect working order. . . . Now, take the 
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mistaken idealism of many well-meaning religion- 
ists, for example, and witness their lack of mental 
poise; then compare with the balanced idealism 
of the Leader they profess to follow. He was 
well balanced. ‘Render unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar's’ was a most significant and practical 
statement of workable philosophy. " This philos- 
opher of the hills and practical man of the world 
combined, had a very deep look when he said it. 

Of course the Colonel was very enthusiastic 
over the increased travel to the Park during this 
last season. “We expect many more people this 
coming season,” he said. 

And no wonder! The mystery is that so few, 
in comparison to the teeming population of our 
country, come to view the “oldest living things’ 
on the surface of our planet—the giant sequoias, 
some of which were massive trees when the Master 
Carpenter plied his humble trade in the little towns 
‘round Galilee. Here in the wonderful Sequoia 
National Park, under the efficient management of 
the watchful Colonel, the comfort and welfare of 
the citizen bent on exploring one of his national 
playgrounds, is well provided for. Courteous 
rangers and park attendants vie with each other in 
an effort to help travellers who are inexperienced 
in the ways of the wilds. The Colonel does every- 
thing in his power to encourage a true spirit of 
democracy amongst the visitors, the majority of 
whom join together ‘round roaring camp fires and 
listen to a far better entertainment than often can 
be enjoyed in a most pretentious theatre. Quite 
frequently the Colonel will give an interesting 
little talk, or genial Judge Fry—the Park Commis- 
sioner—will hold forth with one of his nature 
study lectures. 

Sauntering again to the cozy private office of 
the Colonel, we chatted about a diversity of sub- 
jects, ranging from poetry to politics. This mili- 
tary man reminds one of Theodore Roosevelt— 
he is interested in everything. Keen student of 
human nature that he is, I was anxious to hear 
his reply to the last question I asked him. 

Abruptly I blurted, ‘Colonel, what do you think 
constitutes an average man’s success?” 

Without hesitation—for he always thinks “‘snap- 
pily""—he replied, with rather a grim smile, “For 
a man to acquire competence for his family, and 
to do as much good in the world as he can— 
within the limited time he has at his disposal.” 

Some way or other, that grim smile of his seemed 
to be subconsciously directed towards the latter 
part of his remark: “Within the limited time he 
(man) has at his disposal.” 

Read further on page 94 
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Facing a New Mecca 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


the Mojave and Colorado deserts, twin mec- 

cas of the artists of many lands. Thus it is 
significant that William Spencer Bagdatopoulos 
has turned his back upon the rich bazaars and 
flashing splendor of Indian and has come to live 
and paint in this equally alluring, sun-drenched 
land of golden light and purple shadows. 


Te vast Southwest is rich in the possession of 


found in Monument Valley, the Enchanted Mesa 
country, Rainbow Bridge, the cliff dwellings and 
Canyon de Chelly, for here are the ruins of a 
civilization that was old when Greece was young. 
New inspiration awaits him in the pueblos of 
Oraibi, Walpi and Moencopi—human habitations 
as old as the fallen temples of Egypt. 

No artist who loves color as does Bagdatopoulos 





In the past this talented artist—employing pure 
aquarelle as his medium—has painted almost ex- 
clusively in India, Japan, China and Ceylon, deal- 
ing with such colorful subjects as the Great Temple 
and Gopourams at Maderia, the Taj Mahal, Chit 
Mandir, the Strand at Madras and the bazaars of 
Darjeeling, Kashmir and Rangoon. His impres- 
sions of Japan, China and Ceylon give us intimate 
glimpses of the age-old temples, garden-courts 
and water-ways of these far away lands. 

In the future this artist will record the manifold 
subjects of equal beauty and historic value of this 
land of a thousand wonders. We feel safe in pre- 
dicting that he will rise to even greater artistic 
heights in portraying such subjects as are to be 


can escape the lure of such natural phenomena as 
the Arabian palms in Palm and Andreas Can- 
yons, the cedars of Lebanon at Monterey, the 
Joshua trees at Hesperia, and the orange and 
violet peaks of the Coachella Valley. 

Already this artist has been exploring our desert 
regions and has brought back a number of un- 
usually truthful records of his discoveries. As 
evidence of his rare ability to interpret the spirit 
of a new locale, this painter recently showed sev- 
eral striking pueblo Indian studies at the Biltmore 
Salon, which were lately painted at Taos, and 
which were unmistakable in their western atmo- 
sphere and feeling. 

Mr. Bagdatopoulos has chosen Santa Barbara 
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as his studio headquarters and will specialize in 
portraiture, a branch of painting in which he excels. 

This artist is also equally celebrated as a dry- 
point etcher, and his recent showing at the Los 
Angeles Ebell Club proved his rare ability in a 
difficult medium. 

Dealing at this time with his work in pure 
aquarelle, we find here revealed a deft technician 
who completely understands his medium. He has 
the skill and dexterity to record, swiftly and ac- 
curately, his chosen subject, yet his work is char- 
acterized by a reality and intimate articulation, 
highly specific yet never forced or over empha- 
sized. Often his efforts appear detacher, although 
upon closer examination they are boldly impres- 
sionistic, yet are never carelessly painted. While 
sufficient detail is employed to depict the natural 
qualities of an ornate subject, the artist never 
falls below a highly artistic result. 

Here we find directness attained by means of 
subtle indirectness—a strange anomaly. Early 
academic influences are felt in his most highly 
specialized canvases, and mannerisms peculiar to 
the artist sometimes are noticeable. These com- 
bined attributes add individuality and personality 
to his work. 

Painting directly from nature, Bagdatopoulos 
possesses a rare facility for graphic line and bril- 
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liant color sense. His ability to draw the human 
face and figure is astonishing in techniquel dex- 
terity, as is clearly shown in his studies of Pueblo 
Indians, and his colorful East Indian figure com- 
positions. Needless to say his desert Indian 
studies are among his most pleasing and successful 
canvases, and we feel sure that this versatile 
painter will find new delight in our many and 
varied subjects to be found throughout California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

The study of a court-yard herewith reproduced, 
while in distant India, is strongly suggestive of 
our own mmission patios in California, and shows 
the inspiration and source of the Spanish-Mexican 
style of architecture, so extensively employed by 
the early builders of the Southwest. 

William Spencer Bagdatopoulos was born in 
Zante, of Greek and English parentage, but spent 
his childhood in Holland. At the time he entered 
the Rotterdam Art Academy, he was the youngest 
student there. At he age of sixteen he went to 
the Near East, paining in Egypt and Palestine. 
He later went to Constaninople and attended the 
Athens Academy. During 1924-26 he toured In- 
dia in behalf of “The Times of India,” studying 
and painting in all parts of the country. He 
first came to the United States in 1928 and since 
that time has exhibited in all the leading galleries. 




















THE LONG ROAD 
By Beutan May 


HE orchards all are full of bloom, as white as maiden’s throats, 
With rabbits leaping through the grass and birds on all the trees, 
But I must go the long road that leads down to the boats 
That raise their rusty anchor chains and scud before the breeze, 
To call with them at every port on all the Seven Seas. 


Corinna’s voice is like a lark’s and Lucy's low and sweet, 

1 But I must harken to the drums within a Mongol town, 

Where all The East stands chaffering along the narrow street, 

A gypsy singing at a Kahn in ragged scarlet gown, 

The camels jangling through a pass where Asia's mountains frown. 


For some may bide at home in peace, but I must wander far, 
Wherever fortune leads me and take what she may send, 
With for my wine a running brook, my candle-light a star, 
The rugged earth my counselor and every wind a friend, 
Out upon the long road, the road that has no end. 


The Author does editorial work and promotes the interests of poets. 
Santa Ana is her home place and Overland-Out West readers are 
familiar with her creative writing. 
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Indiana’s Departure—A Short Story 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


NDIANA PERKINS, bad man with a reputa- 

| tion for fast and business-like holdups, was no 
tenderfoot, despite his brief residence in the 

Big Bend district. Most of his gunplay had oc- 
curred in other climes far from the simmering 
wastelands of the Texas border. He hailed from 
the Hoosier state, which accounted for his nick- 
name “Indiana,” by which he was known through- 
out the mining camps of Alaska. 

Indiana came to the Big Bend district with a 
two-gun reputation. He was credited with numer- 
ous bank robberies in the Corn Belt, but a sheriff 
got so close on his trail that the bad man sought 
the white silence of the Northland as a safer field 
for his operations. 

Indiana was reputed to have staged a gunning 
rampage in Nome one night after a poker shark 
had filled two royal flushes at the same ‘sittin’! 
When the smoke cleared away a good sized job 
was left for the undertaker and the bad man 
sought a more friendly climate. A few weeks later 
he reached the Big Bend district of Texas. 

Perkins had gone to Alaska with the hope of 
amassing a fortune at his favorite game of hi- 
jacking but he was more successful in acquiring 
a tremendous thirst. This he brought to Texas 
with him. Indiana had been in Texas only a 
week when he saw climb right out of the ceiling 
an elephant of pinkish hue. Closely following the 
elephant was a camel and a few other creatures 
that belonged to the jungle or the desert. Right 
there Indiana took an oath never to touch liquor 
again. And he seriously intended to stick to his 
resolve. One such parade of miscellaneous ani- 
mals was sufficient punishment to make Indiana 
sign the pledge or do most anything else demanded 
of an ordinary human being. 

Three days passed. The loneliness of the Big 
Bend wasteland crushed the soul of Indiana Per- 
kins. He craved most of all things in life a drink 
of whiskey. Then he remembered the parade of 
jungle creatures across his bed and hesitated. 

“Nope,” he said to himself, “never will I touch 
liquor again.” 

He peered from a window into the simmering 
distance. There lay the shifting sands of the 
wasteland grim with silence, with here and there 
a cactus or bit of sagebrush. Looking skyward 
he saw a lonely cloud floating aimlessly through 
the azure blue. Mile high, a buzzard was circling 
above an arroyo. 


E loneliness was too great to conquer. In- 
diana surrendered. A few minutes later he 
entered the Ace-in-the-Hole saloon and ordered 


straight whiskey. The liquor was set before him 
and he gulped it down, and a smile of growing 
confidence formed about his face. Indiana sized 
up the situation and, urged on by the fire of the 
liquor, figured a hold-up wouldn't be hard to 
stage. Poker players dozed at the tables, while 
the barkeeps were lazily waiting on the few 
thirsty customers. 

Indiana went into action. A six-gun sprung 
from his hip as he growled: ‘This joint is held up 
—you pole cats reach for the sky . . . I'm Indiana 
Perkins and I'm out for blood!” 

Poker sharks, barkeeps and faro dealers obeyed. 
They saw in Indiana's eye a brooding look that 
denoted gunplay. 

Meanwhile Silent Owens, cow puncher from the 
Triple-X outfit, who had entered the saloon a 
minute before, reached for the glass of liquor that 
he had ordered. Silent was a little hard of hear- 
ing and, for this reason, seldom engaged in con- 
versation. He had not heard the robber's orders 
to “stick ‘em up.” 

Owens lived a solitary life. His deafness caused 
him to remain alone and he had few close friends 
among the riders of the desert wastes. But he 
had a companion that accompanied him on all his 
lonely rides—Tamales, a horned toad. Tamales 
found shelter in Silent’s shirt sleeve. There, the 
ugly horned creature brooded in silence while 
Owens rode the wastelands in search of yearlings. 
Silent had acquired a deep affection for his pet 
and found in the horned toad a solace for the 
companionship of men lost to him through his 
deafness. 

“Hey, you coyote,” yelled Indiana at Silent, “I 
said ‘stick ‘em up’; reach for the sky before I get 
nervous and start shooting.” 

Owens realized that a hold-up was taking place. 
He dropped his whiskey glass and slowly raised 
his hands. Meanwhile Tamales had grown rest- 
less. The unusual noise and the apparent ner- 
vousness of Silent Owens had caused the toad to 
crawl from the sleeve to investigate. 

Indiana Perkins saw crawling toward him on 
the bar a hideous looking creature. In all his life 
the gunman had never looked a horned toad in 
the face—he didn't believe such an ugly beast 
existed. 

For just one second Indiana was silent. Then 
he yelled: “Got ‘em again... got ‘em again . 
seein’ things .. .” 

The hold-up was over. Indiana Perkins dropped 
his gun and ran from the saloon like a mad man. 
Astonished denizens of the Ace-in-the-Hole saloon 

Read further on page 94 
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The Poetical Education of Edwin 
Markham 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


HERE sat Edwin Markham, the author of 
“The Man With the Hoe,” by our fireside— 
his mass of snow-white hair and his flowing 

moustache and beard; strong and active and robust 
as the day he was born, although that day was 
four-score years ago. 

“There is a spiritual substance in a rose,’ he 
was remarking when I entered the room, “but just 
how that differs from the soul of a dog or cat we 
do not know. It seems, however, that man alone 
reaches self—consciousness, only he is able to pro- 
ject himself on a sort of mental screen and there 
examine himself.” 

Markham had in his hand a book of poetry that 
contained his favorite, called Virgilia. As Mark- 
ham prepared to read this, he said with his custo- 
mary humor: “Listen not only with your ears, 
but with your whole body. I have been asked if 
this poem is a personal experience. It can not 
exactly be called that, but it is the heart cry of an 
artist. It expresses aspiration more than anything. 
I believe that love is at the basis of the universe. 
Without doubt there is romance in Heaven.” 

The great poet became so engrossed in his sub- 

ject that he stood up before the fire, an inspiring 
figure over six feet tall with his long beard and 
snow-white hair parted in the middle. After having 
closed his eyes for a few minutes he continued 
without reopening them: ‘“We do not change our 
natures because we die and pass into another 
world. Those who have worked hard in attaining 
a character are certainly allowed to keep it, and 
those who have done little will realize the error 
of their ways: “The tears and the years will be 
forgiven’.” 
. To the question, what first aroused his interest 
in poetry, Markham replied as follows: “When 
I was a boy we lived five miles distant from a 
school, and three months out of the year I walked 
the five miles in the morning. and in the evening. 
I had a voracious appetite for knowledge. Every 
piece of print that came my way I devoured 
forthwith. 


DREAMER one day appeared upon the 
scene—a man named H. G. Hill from Ala- 
bama. He was a dreamer of dreams, a builder of 
castles in Spain and like all such, he was unable 
to earn a penny and was continually on the verge 
of ‘starvation. He looked over the whole school, 
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and for some reason became interested in me— 
perhaps because I was a more dreamy boy than 
the others. The first thing he taught me was Ten- 
nyson’s Tears, Idle Tears. Never shall I forget 
the enthusiasm with which he recited the poem; it 
made every line vibrant with meaning. This 
dreamer also introduced me to Bryant's Thanatop- 
sis. And with great feeling Markham recited the 
first line of the famous poem: ‘So live that when 
thy summons comes to join that invisible caravan.’ 

In a month or two we were reading old Tom 
Moore who wrote a poem called Lallah Rook. 

At this time I was tending sheep on my mother's 
ranch situated some distance from San Francisco. 
One day I went to my mother who was sewing 
and said: ‘Mother, I want you to buy me a copy 
of the poetry of Bryant, Tennyson, and Moore, 
and an unabridged dictionary.’ ‘Nothing doing,’ 
replied my parent. ‘If you want them you must 
buy them yourself.’ So the next day I went over 
to a neighbor who needed some help, and ploughed 
20 acres for a dollar an acre. Then I took the 
$20.00 to my mother and said: “When next you 
are in San Francisco, mother, please buy me the 
books that I need.’ 

The books were bought when mother made her 
next trip, and I started off my library with seven 
books, and was infinitely prouder of those seven 
volumes than I am of my present library of 13,000 
books which take up so much room in my house 
in Staten Island, that I am scarcely able to turn 
around. 


Y childhood home consisted of but one large 
room. The area of the kitchen was cur- 
tained off, and also a space that served as my 
mother's bedroom. At one end of what we might 
call the living room there stood a corner cupboard 
which had not been opened for seven or eight 
years. A tremendous amount of dust—the bloom 
of time—had collected on everything. While I 
was poking around in the dust and cobwebs one 
day what should I discover but the Iliad and 10 
volumes of Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather! These 
were all devoured by me in very short order. 
‘Byron I enjoyed a great deal despite his muddi- 
ness at times. Being so objective—not at all subtle 
or intricate—he taught me many things that a fu- 
ture poet needed to know. Byron is a poet that 
Read further on page 90 
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Thrift Education 


VALUES IN THRIFT 
By Mrs. Evra CarruTHERS Porter, 
Chairman Thrift Committee, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
URING the World war, our national gov- 
ernment realized as never before, our need, 
as a nation, for education in thrift and 
economy—and did all in its power to impress this 
need upon our people. At the close of the war 
the government placed this responsibility in the 
hands of the parents and teachers of our country 
with a strong appeal that we continue the work 
they had undertaken. Are we making good in 
this sacred trust? 

Many superintendents and principals in our pub- 
lic schools are doing all in their power to give 
this instruction to our children; others are indif- 
ferent, and some say to us there is no place for 
such instruction—it cannot be done! 

The great majority of our parents and teachers 
are coming to realize that training in thrift and 
economy is a force that must be reckoned with 
and that education must be measured in terms of 
products rather than in terms of processes. When 
75 per cent of our people are economically de- 
pendent at 60 years of age, there is something 
wrong with our processes. How little we realized 
twelve years ago that our “bread line” of unem- 
ployed men would reach around our entire nation 
today. Shall we blame the war, wholly, for our 
present financial depressions? Had our past gen- 
eration been well grounded in thrift and economy 
the imperative need that a certain per cent of our 
income should be laid aside for the inevitable 
“rainy day'’—our community chests and welfare 
organizations would perhaps not be taxed beyond 
their limits, as at present, to say nothing of the 
deplorable break in the morale of our people. 

So, if the teaching of thrift and economy is ever 
to be thoroughly effective, it must be made an 
integral part of our public school curriculum; and 
this instruction should not define thrift merely in 
terms of money making and money saving—for 
money is only the symbol of wealth—its true value 
is to be measured by its constructive contribution 
to human welfare. 

Instruction in thrift and economy should teach 


the child how to earn, how to save, how to invest, 
how to give, and how to spend money. He 
should also be shown how wasted time may be 
used for profit and pleasure, how health and moral 
cleanliness make strong bodies and healthy minds, 
how the resources of our country—trees, fuel, and 
water—may be converted to constructive uses. 


That this instruction may be most effective, the 
teacher himself must know how to present the 
subject—and be able to weave it into every sub- 
ject being taught. 

Thrift and economy is one of the most worth- 
while phases of education to be discussed, as to 
needs and methods, at teachers’ meetings both 
locally and nationally. 

What will it profit a child to know English, 
mathematics, and geography, if he lacks that 
knowledge of how to make his life economically 
sound? 

The Children’s Charter evolved by the White 
House Conference on Child Welfare, called by 
President Hoover, states in its fifteenth declaration 
that the home must be economically sound if the 
child is to be protected from social and educa- 
tional handicaps. 

How can that home be made economically sound 
if instruction in thrift and economy is not well 
grounded into the education of the children of 
today? 


THE NATURE OF THRIFT EDUCATION 


By Vieruinc Kersey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for California 


HE desirability of developing appreciations, 

attitudes and specific habits of practice with 

respect to thrift and conservation is univer- 
sally recognized. The present economic depression 
forces us to a more acute realization of the neces- 
sity of making provision for thrift education as a 
part of our educational program. To be most 
effective in real life situations, adequate thrift 
habits must be established early in life and should 
be developed in the lives of children during their 
public school experience. 


Thrift is concept with quite broad meaning; in 
a general way it may be defined as the avoidance 
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of waste in all things. In teaching and learning 
thrift, it is necessary to recognize its broad nature, 
apd through analysis to isolate the specific factors 
that, taken together, go to make up the general 
concept of thrift. Thrift education must concern 
itself with the establishment of a large number of 
specific habits, all of which, when viewed as a 
whole, characterize the thrifty person. 


Like character education, thrift education can- 
not be viewed as a separate subject in which there 
may be set up a special course of study which is 
unrelated to other subjects of the curriculum. On 
the contrary it must be taught and practiced in 
connection with all school activities. It would be 
possible to learn about thrift through special 
courses in which could be included vast quantities 
of information about thrift and its desirability. 
This however is not the real objective of thrift 
education. Rather it is the development of specific 
habit sof thrift that are constantly practiced and 
that become vial forces in he lives of people. 


The only method for forming habits consists in 
the practice of the acts making up those habits. 
Habits of thrift must be learned through situations 
calling for practice in these habits. Thrift edu- 
cation, then, must be concerned with providing 
situations in which there are elements whose nature 
demands the exercise of thrift habits. Such situ- 
ations will naturally arise in connection with most 
school activities. The skillful teacher will utilize 
these situations for the purpose of providing thé 
type of practice which will produce the right kind 
of thrift habits. 

The economic crisis through which we are pass- 
ing offers an added motive for the development of 
habits of thrift at this particular time. Our boys 
and girls who develop these habits now will con- 
tinue to possess them when times are better. The 
values accruing to the individual and to society 
from the practice of thrift and conservation are 
inestimable. 


THRIFT AND CHARACTER BUILDING 


By Wi.uiam H. HAaAnton, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Martinez, Cal. 


HARACTER building education has been 
C recognized as a necessary part of every 

school curriculum. Thrift and conservation 
are ordinarily included under this heading and 
usually have been taught in conjunction with other 
subjects. The average teacher, however, espe- 
cially in the rural schools where every teacher has 
several grades, is inclined to slide over such an 
abstract sounding subject as thrift. 

Thrift in its broader interpretation can be made 
into a very practical subject. As such, it is worthy 
of a definite time on the school program at least 
once a week. A half hour period on bank day, 
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for example, would afford an excellent opportunity 
for giving factual knowledge as well as practical 
applications of money and banking principles. 


Considered in this aspect thrift becomes a course 
in elementary economics adapted to the capacities 
and experiences of the grade pupil. Besides dis- 
cussions on personal thrift, the course would in- 
clude a simple history of money, why it is. used 
and the different kinds; the various methods of 
investing the money that the pupil is being taught 
to save and a consideration of budgeting in order 
that the money may be wisely spent. This leads 
to a consideration of governmental budgeting and 
affords an excellent opportunity to discuss gov- 
ernment costs, beginning with that which is most 
familiar to the pupil, namely the school; taxes, 
why they are raised and methods of raising them, 
and the pupil's part as a member of the community 
in the wise spending of that money. 


In all its phases there are many analogies be- 
tween personal and public thrift and the alert 
teacher should be able to find many examples in 
the local community which would be of interest to 
the students and at the same time have instruc- 
tional value. 


TEACHING OF THRIFT AND CONSERVA- 
TION IN THE SCHOOL .- 


By GeorceE C. JENSEN, 
Asst. Supt. of Secondary Schools, Sacramento 


RIFT and conservation involve both under- 

standing and attitude. Thrift, understanding, 

conservation, and attitude may be developed 
in school. This means that the school has a re- 
sponsibility. 

The methods for developing these matters lie 
in the field of research and conference. The steps 
are as follows: 

1. Bringing the student to a realization that there 
is a great American problem in the field of 
thrift and conservation. 

2. Causing the students to isolate each important 
phase of the general problem. 

3. Assisting the students to gather all available 
facts around the isolated phases of the problem. 

4. Assisting the students to arrive at logical con- 
clusions by the proper use of the data gathered. 

5. Assisting the students to make a careful study 
of the difficulties involved in putting their con- 
clusions to work. 

The above prescription will be the application 
of the scientific method to social problems. This is 
the next great step needed if we are actually to 
have democratic government. In the absence of 
such a step there can be only guessing, prejudice, 
and opinions, instead of logical conclusions based 
upon premises. 
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General John C. Fremont 


David Rhys Jones writes: 
My dear Editor: 

N A recent number of your magazine you pub- 
[ lished as your leading article “Historic Expe- 

dition of Col. John C. Fremont and Kit Carson 
to California, 1843-1844," by one of the leading 
citizens of California. 

As you well know, the people of California are 
spending considerable money in the commendable 
enterprise of educating the youth, and this en- 
deavor extends into the field of History, including 
a feeble attempt to familiarize the next generation 
with the history of the Far West. Much of this 
effort is being counteracted unwittingly by just 
such articles as the one you recently published. 

The article in question is written in excellent 
diction. Unfortunately, it has nothing else to 
commend it. Its geography is abominable; and its 
history is worse. A generous estimate of its his- 
torical reliability could not secure for it a rating 
of 50 per cent on factual authenticity, and it is 
more than 90 per cent false in the emotional ap- 
preciations which it would convey. 

No man who figured distinctively in the history 
of the West has suffered more at the hands of his 
enthusiastic admirers than has Fremont. His de- 
tractors have done him less harm than his ad- 
mirers. His detractors have been willing to confer 
on a hundred worthy Americans the credit that is 
due them, while the admirers of Fremont have 
(either through zeal or through ignorance) en- 
deavored to heap upon him the laurels that he 
himself disclaimed. I am afraid that Fremont’s 
over-enthusiastic admirers have been responsible to 
a great extent for the unforunate attitude which 
has affected many persons who once believed the 
heroic tales about Fremont then, through further 
study, found that they had been misled into a sort 
of hero-worship. These persons seem to wish to 
take it out on the helpless individual who was 
wrongfully portrayed to them in their youth. 

Let us look at a few of the geographical state- 
ments in the article referred to: 

Klamath Lake is not on the Columbia River, as 
the article states, but hundreds of miles away 
from it. Fremont did not see the lake on this 
journey. 


South Pass is not in Idaho, as this article states, 
but in Wyoming. 

The Buenaventura River, according to the ar- 
ticle, did not exist. The stream did exist and 
continues to flow in the exact course described 
by the pre-pioneers. Errors of location or failure 
to identify it correctly on the part of map-makers 
did not cause the river to vanish. Its correct 
location appeared on one map six years: before 
Fremont first saw the Rocky mountains. 

The article states that Fremont “discovered and 
named many of the lakes of. southern Oregon.” 
This is absurd. Peter Skene Ogden's trappers had 
discovered every lake Fremont saw in Oregon 16 
years before Fremont visited this region. When 
Fremont ‘discovered’ and named Rhet Lake 
(“Tule Lake’) on his second trip to the Klamath 
Lakes region, the lake Fremont discovered was 
plainly marked on a map that was in print at the 
time! This is New Year's lake, where Ogden had 
spent New Year's Day in 1827. Hundreds of 
American and British trappers had traveled along 
the route past this lake between 1830 and 1845! 


E article in question states that this was the 

first exploration of a vast region, etc., and 
does not define the region explored but leads the 
reader to infer that Fremont was the first to ex- 
plore a vast region, which the reader may interpret 
to be the Great Basin. Fremont’s voyage took 
him in his lost wanderings over a small stretch of 
this region only, and some of this area was well 
represented on maps of this time almost as far 
south as Pyramid Lake. The Indian Bureau in 
Washington had received a good description of 
the area and of the Indians from the unnamed 
Sierra to the Rockies, from Smith in 1827, or 
fifteen years earlier than this article would have 
us believe. 

The article mis-states the reason for Fremont's 
venture across the Sierra. 

The article fails to indicate how many, many 
times Americans had successfully crossed the 
Sierra before Fremont was compelled to do so in 
order to save his own life. 

As in many other articles on this subject, Fre- 
mont is portrayed as a man of great courage. 

Read further on page 96 
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Poetical Education of Edwin Markham 


Continued from page 86 


has two tendencies: sometimes he is at the gate of 
heaven, and again he is at the gate of hell. Yet 
le quitted the stage with a fine flourish when he 
threw away his life for the liberation of Greece!"’ 

Someone asked Markham his opinion of Shelley. 
“He is a much finer character than Byron,” replied 
the poet. Shelley often urged his friend Byron 
to tone down his writings a little but without much 
success. Shelley was the sort of a fellow who 
would give up his own log if he saw a friend 
sinking near him in the sea. 

When I read these poets I had no idea that I 
would become a poet myself. A strong desire to 
express myself in verse came upon me, however, 
and when I was fifteen I wrote my first poem 
calling it A Dream of Chaos. It is the only poem 
from my early years that will be reprinted next 
year in my Collected Works!” 

“Did you have the Bible in your early library, 
Mr. Markham?” someone asked. “I should say 
I did,” the poet replied. “The gospels of Jesus 
have had a tremendous influence upon my whole 
life. And after the gospels, a book by Victor 


Hugo called The Man Who Laughs has had the 
most influence. It is a powerful political tract in 
the form of a story, showing how callous the rich 
can be of the sufferings of the poor. Since read- 
ing this book and the gospels I have always been 
a champion of the underdog.” 

When asked if he were a socialist, Markham 
replied: “I should say I am. Why, I couldn't be 
anything else!" 

Probably he is right. I do not feel that the 
author of The Man With the Hoe could logically 
take any other stand. 


Public Schools Week 


E dates April 25 to 30 have this year been 

set aside for observance in California of Public 
Schools Week. The State Committee in charge 
of the week's activities is planning a program 
which will bring the school people and the public 
to a better understanding of the mutual problems 
of each in the educational up-bringing of our boys 
and girls. The General Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is Charles Albert Adams of San Francisco. 
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The Literary West 


DREAMERS’ HOUSE, by Ralph Cheyney and 
Lucia Trent. Robert Packard & Company. 


THiS is a book of poetry which is a sheer joy to 
review. Not a note of carping criticism shall 
find a place in the sincere appreciation which is my 
pervading emotion in this attempt to introduce 
“Dreamers’ House” to Western readers. Ralph 
Cheyney and Lucia Trent, in their everyday work, 
are devoting themselves to the cause of poetry in 
America, so that we often think of them as editors, 
forgetting that they, in their own right, are poets 
whose creative work is best revealed in lyrics of 
earth and love such as these comprised in their 
latest collection. 

There is something primitive and alluring as the 
age-old enchantments of earth and sea and sky in 
these poems and yet, despite the fact that they ring 
the changes of the most ancient themes of home, 
love, sex, motherhood, and human aspiration, they 
are modern. Sincerity is apparent. Beauty is not 
distorted. Form is not violated. There is nothing 
of the bizarre or freakish to call for censure or 
excite our aversion to all that savors of the tyro 
in poetry who can command attention only by the 
“stunt” of queer punctuation or unorthodox 
printing. 

The opening stanza of the first poem in the book 
strikes the note which prevails through the entire 
volume: 


“Oh, let me make my love a reed 
On which to pipe an endless song 
With rippling music that shall feed 
The heart when shadows throng.” 


I would like to share with you some of the 
ecstasy of “Beyond Frail Touch,” the vivid phras- 
ing in “Country Girl,” the surety of faith in “The 
Real Unreal” and many other selections in the 
book which have intrigued me. Indeed, I would 
like to quote in full Mr. Cheyney’s “Ancient 
Query, Modern Creed,” or “Empty Dusk” by 
Lucia Trent (the latter poem won a prize, in 1930, 
awarded by John Galsworthy). 


However, I shall leave the readers of Overland 
to discover the treasures in ““Dreamers’ House’”’ for 
themselves. Most heartily, I commend it to them 
as an unique volume of authentic and beautiful 
lyrics by two of America’s most lovable poets. 
Incidentally, the best way to show appreciation of 
your poets is to buy their books. 

A. M. STEPHEN. 


Are You Reading 
Comment by Laura Bett Everett 


ALDER GULCH GOLD? 


TALE of bad men on the edge of the coulee, 

of fights with the Indians, bing of caches, 
murder and a trial—but it makes so much differ- 
ence who writes it. “Alder Gulch Gold” is by 
James Willard Schultz, author of “The Sun God's 
Children,” the man who was made a member of 
the Blackfoot tribe and who knows the Indians 
and the life of the old West. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, $1.50.)- 


THE VOYAGE OF THE MARTIN CONNOR? 


Weer delightful sailing. Captain Matthew 
Hawks, Crummet, the mate, who tells the 
story, Cert'nly Wilfred, the cockney cook, Cap- 
tain Esterkay and Twocents and the rest of the 
interesting people aboard the “Martin Connor” are 


. all worth knowing. The readers, and they are 


many, who like sea stories with some of the 
horrors left out will keep “The Voyage of the 
Martin Connor” for frequent rereadings. Oswald 
Kendall's style has something of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s humor. Give it to your convalescent friends 
and see how it hastens their recovery. Interesting 
illustrations. The book has for several years been 
such a favorite that it receives the reward of in- 
clusion in The Riverside Bookshelf. (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, $2.00.) 


* + - . 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LITERATURE? 


— VERYONE wonders what effect radio and 
other modern inventions and improvements will 
have upon the literature of the future. What about 
the writers of the future? What about future forms 
of writing? What changes will take place in the 
English language? What about American literature? 

Professor Ashley H. Thorndike of Columbia 
University has discussed these and related ques- 
tions with a breadth of view and a familiarity with 
the less as well as the greater phases of his sub- 
ject, and withal a clear and pleasant style that 
makes the reader his friend. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.50.) 

“And I looked into the future 
Far as human eye could see,” 
We turn with perennial interest to those who tell 
us what they foresee. 
+ * a a 


IN DEFENSE OF TOMORROW? 


OBERT DOUGLAS BOWDEN was awarded 

the John G. Agar prize of $3000 for the best 
book on the Soul of Kente in a contest spon- 
sored by the National Arts Club. The author 
feels that our great danger is not the standardiza- 
tion concerning which so much is now said. Stan- 
dardization, he says, is more truly a liberator than 
an agent of slavery, for it relegates individual 
problems to the field of routine and leaves creative 
faculties for the larger problems of culture and 
growth. His faith that a truer and higher culture 
will develop in response to the ne of man’s 
nature is convincingly presented. The book is in- 
terestingly written and should be widely read. 
(The Macmillan Company, $2.00.) 


* * 7 * 
OLD MOTHER MEXICO? 


HE mystery of Mexico, the beauty, the sorrow, 
these Harry Carr sees, feels, interprets in 
words that hold the reader. The best writer on 
the Coast, as Will Rogers called the columnist of 
the Los Angeles Times, has presented “Old 
Mother Mexico” as he has seen her, in a delightful 
volume illustrated by Arthur H. Ruhl. Mr. Carr 
has the gift to be desired by all writers of travel 
books, that of taking his reader along with him. 
The author is not satisfied merely with seeing. He 
Read further on page 94 
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Ben Field in Havana 


E Havana Post of March 20th, says: “Mr. 

Field, who is at the Hotel Plaza for a month's 
stay, is one of the best known magazine writers 
in California. He has been writing for the Over- 
land Monthly for the past 25 years, and last year 
was named Associate Editor. This magazine was 
founded by Bret Harte in 1868 and is one of 


California's home periodicals of which she is’ 


proud.” 

Mr. Field sailed recently for New York via 
Panama Canal on the Santa Cecelia. He was 
honored with election to the Magazine Committee 
and Editor of “Sea Breezes’ published en route. 
Mr. Field's literary and editorial ability are shown 
to excellent advantage in the publication. We 
hope later to reprint some of the Sea Breezes’ 
material. ; 





THE DUNES 
By Gavin ArtHuR 


E white Dunes! 

like the moon's crust 
carven into curves 
scimitar sharp, 
strung taught as harpstrings 
in the deep reserves 
of Heaven. 


The white, transparent 
alabaster Dunes! . 

the light of myriad moons 
immaculate 

is not so white, 

so chaste’ and continent, 
as the inner brightness 

of the Dunes at noon. 


The Author has traveled, Bohemian-like, over 
half the world and is now living in the Dunes near 
Santa Barbara—carving his niche in the hall of 
literary fame. 





Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


A Friendly Place Where Handcraft Workers 
Love to Come 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
AND TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 
By the Pilgrims 
WALTER AND Maup NEwMAN 
at 
60 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 
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This Athletic World of Ours 


Continued from page 81 
The All-Time Greatest 
wners—Benjamin F. Shibe, Charles A. Comiskey, 

Barney Dreyfuss. 

Aanagers—Connie Mack, John J. McGraw, Miller 
Huggins, Frank Chance, Fred C. Clarke, Hugh 
Jennings. 

First Base—Hal Chase. 
Second Base—Napoleon Lajoie, Edward T. 

Collins, Rogers Hornsby. 

Third Base—James J. Collins, William J. Brad- 
ley, Frank L. Baker. 

Short Stop—John P. (Monus-Hans) Wagner, 
Joseph B. Tinker. 

Outfielders—-Tyrus Raymond Cobb, George 
Herman Ruth, Tristian E. Speaker, Edward Dele- 
hanty, Willie Keeler. 

Catchers—Gordon Cod¢hrane, John L. Kling, 
Roger Bresnahan, Raymond W. Schalk. 

Pitchers—Walter Johnson, Christopher Mathew- 
son, Denton T. (Cy) Young, Robert M. Grove, 
George E. (Rube) Waddell, Grover C. Alexander, 
Charles Radbourne, Joseph Wood, Edward A. 
Walsh, C. A. (Chief) Bender, Joe McGinnity, 
Edward S. Plank, Amos W. Rusie, Adrian C. Joss, 
Arthur C. Vance, George (Nap) Rucker, Edward 
M. Reulbach, Herbert J. Pennock, Urban C. Faber. 


Honus Wagner 


OHN P. (Honus-Hans) WAGNER—the’ king 

of them all in his position. Much water has 
passed under the bridge since 1871, the beginning 
of the first Major League (National Association) 
and many fine players have passed on since, but 
none to menace the throne of the mighty “Flying 
Dutchman.” Honus was able to anticipate a play 
in advance and had a knack of executing his 
plays that was wonderful to see. His fielding was 
of a high order but he is remembered more by his 
terrific hitting. He lead the National League in 
hitting eight times with a high average in 1900 
of .380. The photograph on the preceding page 
was furnished through the courtesy of the Pitts- 
burgh Baseball Club which has the writer's thanks. 
Following are some of the feats of the Great 
Wagner: 

Hit .300 or better for seventeen consecutive 
years, which is the best National League record for 
consecutive hitting. Holds the record jointly with 
Tris Speaker for having played one hundred or 
more games per season for nineteen years, which 
is the all time record. Honus played in 2,785 
games in the National League, which is also “tops” 
for games played (21 years). He was at bat 
10,427 times in his career, which is more times 
than any other player ever faced National League 
pitching. Naturally he should lead the same 
league in the scoring of runs which he did with 
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1,740 to his credit, and the remarkable thing is 
that out of the 10,427 times at bat as above men- 
tioned, the “Great Honus” was able to manu- 
facture 3,430 hits—some mark for the “ae day 
players to “shoot” at! 

He holds the records in the National League for 
the most extra base hits, with 998 to his credit and 
was leader in this class of hits for seven years. 
The 3,430 hits Honus pounded out were good 
for 4,878 bases. Oh yes! Wagner also leads in 
two-base hits, with 648, and in triples, with 250. 
These are all National League records and not in 
all cases “tops” for both major leagues. As a 
matter of fact, if it were not for than man Cobb, 
Wagner would have no rival! And then that man 
Ruth is coming along himself! But—be that as it 
may—Wagner is Wagner, the King of them all at 


short stop! Without question he has well earned 
his title as “The All-Time Greatest’ in this 
position. 


Joseph B. Tinker was picked by Wagner in his 
all-time selection as the greatest. Tinker was 
great without question, but hasn't the record that 
is Wagner's. He led the National League for 
five seasons and was a member of one of the 
greatest teams of all times, the immortal Cubs, 
led by Frank Chance. Tinker would be the first 
choice if it were not for Wagner. 

It would require all the space in the Overland 
Monthly to give our reasons for the various selec- 
tions as we did that of Wagner. However, in 
later issues the feats of such stars as Ruth, John- 
son, Cobb apd Mathewson will be covered. 





Death Valley Trails 


Continued from page 73 


amint Mining District, while a roaring 
camp of thousands sprang into existance 
in what was called Surprise Canyon, on 
the west side of the Panamints. 


“There never was a canyon more ap- 
propriately named. The prospector was 
surprised when he found the lead, the 
mining sharps were surprised to hear of 
his luck, the growth of the camp was 
more survrising still, while the way the 
bottom dropped out later on fairly took 
the breath of everybody concerned.” 


N connection with the Panamint District is an 

interesting story of Senator Stewart's activities 
and an amusing experience with bandits. 

The “Narrows” of Surprise Canyon is so called 
for the very good reason that the canyon at this 
point is just wide enough to admit the passing of 
a stage coach. Highwaymen operating in the dis- 
trict were not slow to take advantage of this 
point and stage coach holdups were frequent. A 
group of outlaws had several claims in the neigh- 
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borhood but as most gentlemen of the profes- 
sion, would not stoop to the labor of mining. 
They accordingly sold their claims to Senator 
Stewart who began immediate operation. The 
bandits sat back and smiled and awaited the first 
shipment of silver from the Senator's property. 
Their scheme was working perfectly. They had 
cashed in on their claims once, and there would be 
nothing else to do but wait at the Narrows and 
cash in a second time when the stage brought out 
the silver. 

The holdup was accordingly staged. But when 
the bandits went to take the silver they found 
themselves completely balked. The Senator, 
sensing something like this, had had the ore cast 
in spheres weighing several hundred pounds each. 
Try handling a heavy, large sphere and you will 
appreciate what the bandits were up against. It 
is a significant fact that the Senator's silver reached 
its destination in due time. And the balked 
highwaymen raised the cry extraordinary: The 
Senator “wasn't playing fair!” 

Continued in next issue 
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Business and Finance 
Continued from page 70 
Liquifying At the Top 

E new Finance Corporation recently pro- 

jected with so much pronouncement as to what 
it would promise in the way o/ results, appears to 
be operating tragically true to what we predicted. 

Big loans to utilities to repay big loans by our 

giant houses of finance, is most certainly thawing 

out our financial structure at the top and leaving 
the wide reaches at the base of that structure, 
over which the life and finance of the commoner is 
spread, just as cold and as rigid as before. 

The interested reader's attention is called to the 
article entitled “One Way Out,” in the October, 

1931, issue of this magazine. 





. ® 
Indiana's Departure 
Continued from page 85 
finally realized the hold-up had been brought to 
a premature finish. Card sharks resumed their 
game and barkeeps returned to duty. Silent Owens 
picked up Tamales with gentle care and returned 
the toad to his shirt sleeve. 
“Tamales, ol’ boy,” Silent whispered, “the 
gentleman didn’t seem to like your looks!” 
Meanwhile Indiana Perkins had vanished. When 
last seen he was “footing it’ over the desert, 
yelling: “I've got ‘em again!” 





Sequoia National Playground 
Continued from page 82 


His reply struck me as being too good to let go 
without more amplification. 

“OF course,” he added, “for a man to make a 
real success, there must be service—true service; 
and that always brings satisfaction to the one 
who serves—a satisfaction often far apart from 
the mere pleasures of sense alone. Sometimes, of 
course, a man may attain a mediocre success with- 
out being tolerant, but in that case it is generally 
a pseudo-success which is not lasting.” 


Are You Reading 


- Continued from page 91 
must find in a fascinating land the destinies of the 
pone (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 270 pages, 
3.00.) 


LEADING A DOG’S LIFE? 


A BOOK that ought to go straight to the heart 
of every lover of dogs. Arthur T. Walden 
tells the story of his wanderings and adventures 
from Maine to Alaska from the point of view of 
his dog. The excellent illustrations are by A. L. 
Ripley. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, $2.50.) 





* * * * 
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Whiskey Flat 
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the town’s name back to Whiskey Flat! And 
again they might not... . 
But the mine talk isn't excitement. It's just 


words. Excitement comes to Kernville now and 
then, though, because the movie people find it an 
ideal location for “‘westerns.” So pleased were 
the townspeople at the prospect of having a real 
moving picture company in town, that some folks 
got together and built a real old-time street, almost 
as it appeared in Whiskey Flat days. In fact, 
the old schoolhouse where P. Sumner Brown of 
the General Store learned his three R's, was part 
of the set. And at the end of the street—there 
was the old gray church with its steeple, and bell 
that used to peal out so seriously of a Sunday 
morn. 

But the movie locations are always short and 
far between, and then life must go back to the 
usual. Charlie Tibbetts comes walking down the 
main street in the shade of the poplars, unaware 
through long intimacy of the gently falling snow 
of cottonwood seed fluffs which constantly ground, 
gathering in little drifts everywhere. Down in the 
river on the edge of town boys are swimming in 
the same hole where dived and splashed their 
fathers, and their fathers’ fathers. . . . 

Then dusk, and dark close following. In bed- 
rooms about town matrons and misses alike are 
applying last-minute touches to their evening cos- 
tumes. For there is a dance tonight at the Pavilion. 

Music from Bakersfield. 
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Why Vote? 
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best within him to interpret the common sense and 
high purposes of the American people. It is his 
desire to leave the world a little better than he 
found it. Intelligent votings is one of the best 
ways to attain this ideal. 

The burden and duty of helping to govern the 
nation rests upon the individual. The vote of the 
good citizen is necessary to cancel the vote of the 
corrupt; the vote of the intelligent, to destroy the 
vote of the ignorant. No patriotic man or woman 
lets election day go by without willingly exer- 
cising the right of franchise. Eternal vigilance on 
the part of each and every voter is the price of 
good government. 

The voter not only owes it to his country to 
cast his ballot, but he also owes it to himself. He 
who votes wisely and discriminately on election 
day is a bigger and better American. He exercises 
a direct part in his government and therefore has 
a direct interest. He has a deeper appreciation of 
the gift of freedom and the democracy he enjoys. 

Finally, he has an inner satisfaction of a duty 
well done, for he has contributed his integrity, his 
power, his civic loyalty and intelligence in build- 
ing a finer and richer life for his community, his 
state, for American and the world. 





See page 85 this issue for an- 
nouncement of the Jack London 


number. 








permanent occupancy. 


adjoins hotel. 


$4.00 per day, $18.00 and $21.00 per week. 





UPON ARRIVAL LOS ANGELES 
START RIGHT—AT HOTEL STILWELL 


The Stillwell Hotel, fireproof, with ten floors of all outside rooms, splendidly furnished 
and equipped, has the best time saving location in the shopping and theatrical districts and 
offers the most in advantages, service and conveniences to new arrivals in Los Angeles regard- 
less of what type of living accommodations they may wish to have for transient, seasonal or 


Taxi-cab fares from station will be complimented to registering guests. Public Garage 


Stillwell Hotel Room Rates 
One Person With Bath 


SS ere $ 2.00 $2.25 $ 2.50 $ 250 $3.00 $ 3.50 
FUP WUE: ecinstiesicédnetsinns 10.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Per Month .................... 35.00 45.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 65.00 


Family rooms having two double beds, with bath, four four guests, $3.00, $3.50 and 


838 So. Grand Ave. 
TRinity 1151 


Two Persons With Bath 
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Courage is a relative virtue. If we choose to 
regard Fremont as a man of great courage, we are 
compelled to regard hundreds of Americans who 
preceded him to the West as super-courageous; 
for Fremont was the only one of all who was so 
fearful as to seek protection from a 12-inch brass 
howitzer manned by three men under a non-com- 
missioned Prussian officer. 

The old, old political slogan of “‘pathfinder’’ is 
repeated in this article. Pathfinders did not go 
around map in hand seeking to follow where others 
have led. If the title of “pathfinder must be 
conferred upon anyone, let it be conferred upon 
those Americans, whoever they may be, who first 
traveled the unknown trails. Fremont will be in- 
cluded in this list, but he will not compare in 
achievements with any one of a dozen others. A 
good illustration is found in the effort of someone 
to have South Pass named Fremont’s Pass. You 
recall that Fremont, in the fall of 1842, visited this 
pass and climed Fremont’s Peak, and this 16 
years after the Americans had begun to stream 
west through this Pass and six years after an 
American bride had ridden west in a mule-drawn 
buggy past the base of the Peak! As Fremont 
stood upon this peak, with an American flag at- 
tached to a ramrod, he was gazing down upon the 
spot where the covered wagons and the milch cows 
of Sublett had been in camp 12 years before Fre- 
mont first saw the Rockies. 


N VIEW of the well-known facts of history, 

why convey an emotionally wrong impression 
by attributing to Fremont's actions here, or else- 
where, a significance which they did not have? It 
should not be discouraging to any person in our 
American democracy to learn that the feats so 
commonly attributed to heroes were feats actually 
accomplished by the rank and file of the people 
who make up that democracy. The hero-worship- 
per often harms his hero. He always does a 


grave injustice to his fellow men whose noble 
deeds are attributed to the hero. 

Perhaps a hero is, after all, a human invention, 
like a mannikin, who shall be clothed with the 
garments of man’s ideals and man’s accomplish- 
ments, to be a personification of noble aspirations 
and to be the inspiration of high endeavor. If 
this be the reason for the creation of heroes out 
of the deeds performed by others, it would seem 
to have some grounds for justification. It has been 
the only effective instrument in developing martial 
patriotism. Without it, war would be inglorious. 

The author of the article in question was not 
writing history. He was, like the silversmith of 
Ephesus, engaged in the manufacture of idols. 
The subject of his article may be the particular 
object before whose shrine he finds satisfaction in 
reverential devotion. If so, it would be both cruel 
and sacriligious to remove from the object of his 
devotion the resplendent garments which tradition 
have hung upon him and place them upon the 
forms of those who actually performed the heroic 
deeds attributed to the hero in question. 

A day is bound to come when Californians will 
learn of the wonderful exploits of Americans in 
the West between 1826 and 1846. When that 
time comes, we shall have no reason to think that 
Joaquin Miller exaggerated when he _ wrote, 
“Giants were there, great men were there.” We 
shall find in the achievements of these men every 
heroic quality which the author of the article in 
question was pleased to credit to Fremont, and 
far greater deeds than he attribued to his hero. 
And no one shall have the occasion to laugh at 
our credulity or charge us with idolatry, for the 
truth of western history is more remarkable than 
the fiction which has been accepted by us as his- 
torical fact, and it is not to the discredit of Fre- 
mont, that the~achievements of many Americans 
far outranked those of Fremont. This is the es- 
sence of our democracy. We are not a nation of 
a few heroes. 








| SIESTA | 


Tueo. H. SCHEFFER 


HE desert noon with drowse is filled, 
Its breeze dole spent; 

| From tenting sage the heat is spilled 

| With pungent scent. 


Insistent flings the robber fly 

Its challenge brisk; 

As flash of light that shuttles by, 
The basilisk. 








In crackling flight the locust stirs 
Colliding wings 

And shriller yet, in rhythmic whirs, 
Cicada sings. 


Unsteady swims the sky line there 
Where basalt breaks— 

Why sleep, though lang’rous be the air, 
While desert wakes? 
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Our Jack London Number 


By ArtTHur H. CHAMBERLAIN 


REQUENTLY during past years we have considered a Jack London 
issue of Overland Monthly. Numerous letters from London's ad- 
mirers come to our desk urging such a number and asking that we 
re-publish those stories of his that first appeared in our columns. Re- 
cently we discussed the matter with a literary group, and on November 10 
last received from Celeste G. Murphy, well-known writer and newspaper 
woman of Sonoma, a letter from which we quote: 


“Would your magazine consider a Jack London Number 
with material and copy supplied by the Sonoma County Branch, 
American Pen Women? They are enthused over the idea, so 
write me your reaction.” 


Immediately the wheels were put in motion. The kindly assistance 
_ of Charmian London was gladly given, and her article entitled “My 
Husband—An Old Contributor” is a valuable contribution to the sym- 
posium. In this she brings out interesting sidelights on the life of the 
famous author and his early connection with Overland Monthly. 

Edith Granger Hawkes, President of the Sonoma Branch of the 
American Pen omen, is represented in the number through a note- 
worthy article in which the life of London is sketched in admirable fashion. 
Celeste G. Murphy, Vice-President of the organization, refers interest- 
ingly to the “Valley of the Moon” and reveals the inner literary yearnings 
of Jack London through an intimate introduction of readers to his won- 
derful library. Nell Griffith Wilson tells of a pilgrimage to Jack's grave 
and honors him with some strong verse. “Treasures From the Snark’s 
Cruise” is the suggestive title of an article by Byrd Weyler Kellogg, of 
the Press-Democrat and Santa Rosa Republican. There are notable 
poems by Sarah Hammond Kelly and Grace Monroe Davis, while the 
highly artistic sketches by Grace Griffith Allison add much to the value 
of the issue. 

The various pictures of Jack London and his wife, Charmian London, 
will be appreciated by our readers. Charmian London, herself an author 
of wide fame, has to her credit such volumes as ““The Log of the Snark,” 
“Our Hawaii,” ““The New Hawaii” and “The Book of Jack London,” a 
biography in two volumes. These volumes are vividly descriptive and are 
widely read and do credit to the name of London. 

To those who have made possible this Jack London Number, we 
extend our sincere thanks. Overland Monthly admits pardonable pride 
in the part it played in the unfoldment of the genius of that artist-crafts- 
man, Jack London. And too, the magazine rejoices that it continues to 
have a part in perpetuating the memory and the work of one of California's 
foremost literary sons. It bows as well to Charmian London—she who, 
as wife, associate and successor, has achieved literary fame in her own 
right. 

It has been thought proper to include in this symposium the first 
published story from London's pen, “To the Man On Trail,’ which ap- 
peared originally in the Overland Monthly of January, 1899. From that 
time until 1916, London contributed to magazines and periodicals some 
350 articles and stories, and sent out to the world half a hundred volumes, 
—a record difficult to parallel. 
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Bas Relief from Life by Finn Frolich 
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